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In grim silence the savage 
old fighter sank back on the 
hard upland snow, and his last 
breath left him like a great 
gust of wind. I was still under 
the spell of his personality and 
lost in wonder at his great size, 
when I was astonished anew. A 
hilman appeared from nowhere 
and fell upon the body in a 
frenzy of rage, striking at it 
with his axe. As the man lifted 
his head, I recognised the one 
eye and the scarred and dis- 
torted face. Then he stooped 
low, bringing one hand to his 
head in @ salute, and made off 
down the valley without a word. 
I looked across at the imper- 
turbable Lala, and as I saw him 
muttering to himself and saw 
the look of awe in his eyes, the 
last shreds of my scepticism left 
me and I accepted the legend of 
Whitescar. 


Now every Himalayan valley 
tells its story of the exploits of 
some wicked bear, but the magic 


of Whitescar’s name and per- 
sonality was unique. That he 
bore a scar from his first fight 
helped in identification and 
added to his fame. The very 
place and manner of his death, 
in the high snow where no 
black bear should be found, 
were typical of his individuality. 
An element of his story is drawn 
from conjecture, but the greater 
part bas been told a thousand 
times up and down the valley. 
It was taken by me from Lala, 
the professional shikari, and 
from the one-eyed hillman, who 
remained the bear’s implacable 
enemy when the rest of his little 
world had been cowed into 
submission. 

If you arrive at the township 
of Tisa in the hill state of 
Chamba in northern India, and 
turn up towards the great twin 
peaks of Pa-Pan, you will event- 
ually come to @ lovely valley. 
Though snowbound in winter, 
the crops grown in the summer 
months are very presentable 
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(until the black bears get at 
them in the autumn). Farther 
up are the high pastures to 
which, in summer, the herds- 
men bring their sheep and cattle, 
returning by stages to winter at 
lower levels. The sides of the 
valley steepen in the narrower 
reaches, and @ man may walk 
for miles over swiftly running 
water on a continuous bridge 
of snow. The snow-slides sent 
down from the steep slopes 
above pack so tight under their 
own weight and impetus that 
they wedge thick and hard 
enough to survive the thaw, 
while underneath a gushing 
torrent still forces its way 
through to wider streams be- 
yond. Finally, past perpetual 
snow and hugging the very 
foot of Pa-Pan, the valley ends 
(or rather begins) in the high 
pass to Lahoul. 

One summer in the nineteen 
twenties an Englishman was on 
his way up to the higher reaches 
of our valley with the intention 
of forgetting Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
war in the seclusion of the 
mountains, while he searched 
for a thar in the record class 
and perhaps a snow- leopard. 
He paused to watch a continued 
disturbance in the undergrowth 
some way below him. Suspect- 
ing the presence of black bear 
and willing to do the neighbour- 
hood a good turn, he stalked 
quietly down to investigate. He 
was nearing a rock from which 
he expected to get a view, when 
he was suddenly rushed by a 
female bear. Shooting quickly 
at point-blank range, he dropped 
her dead. He was giving a 
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sigh of relief when he caught 
his breath, for two half-grown 
cubs burst from cover. They 
were approaching the time when 
nature would set them adrift, 
but they still felt that strong 
family attachment in which all 
bears may justly take a pride. 
They ran to their mother’s 
body and fondled it. They saw 
that something was amiss and 
they moaned and cried, but 
they would not leave her. The 
man watching them was deeply 
affected. Twice he raised his 
rifle, but judging them old 
enough to fend for themselves, 
he finally walked away. 

“You should have killed the 
spawn of Satan,” said his shikari. 

‘So I should,” answered the 
Englishman, “‘ but I just could 
net pull the trigger.” 

The shikari’s name was Lala. 


“Sahib,” said Lala to me, 
“you say I must tell you all 
about Whitescar, but that every- 
thing I say must be the truth. 
For myself I am sure that White- 
scar was one of those two cubs. 
There are not so many bears in 
one valley that I can be mis- 
taken, and from the time my 
sahib shot the she-bear two 
cubs started behaving stupidly, 
as though without guidance. 
One was killed that same year 
before the snow fell. The other 
lived to be the most cunning 
and terrible bear in all these 
hills. You questioned me why 
I have not found a sahib to kill 
this bear, and you know that 
when he died it was not I who 
sought the meeting. The time 
for his eating and drinking was 
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at an end. It was his fate. I 
have brought many sahibs to 
this valley and taken many a 
thar and red bear out of it, and 
even four snow-leopard in the 
years between my first trip, 
when I saw the cub, and now, 
when you come to Chamba and 
ask outright for a man of the 
name of Lala. The sahibs I 
take out shooting have all shot 
their black bear, and are after 
nobler game on higher ground, 
but it is true that for several 
years I have tried to avoid 
Whitescar. Apart from his own 
courage and cunning, Fate was 
his protector, and even when 
hit he survived. Those who 


encountered this bear went to 
their death or to great pain and 
sorrow, and as my sahibs come 
up here to enjoy sport and not 


to die, I have kept them clear 
of destruction. But I will tell 
you.” 

Some weeks after Lala’s party 
had returned down the valley 
bearing the head of a fine thar 
and the skin of a big sheep- 
killing red bear, the surviving 
cub came down to the fields. 
Having indulged heavily in a 
feast of Indian corn, he elected 
to sleep out the day where he 
had dined. One of the village 
boys, who had been sent to a 
neighbouring village with a 
message, was returning home 
through the crops. He left the 
narrow path to help himself to 
one of his neighbour’s corn 
cobs, and practically stumbled 
over the sleeping bear. The 
young bear woke to immediate 
and frenzied action and the 
boy knew no more, but some 
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villagers had heard his last 
involuntary scream and came 
running to the scene. 

Up to this moment there was 
nothing unusual in the incident; 
in fact, the majority of casual- 
ties inflicted by black bears are 
the outcome of similar circum- 
stances. But this young bear 
was no longer asleep. He was 
making off through the heavy 
crop when there came to his 
nose that hated human smell 
and the patter of feet and the 
babble of voices. For so young 
@ bear his reactions were ab- 
normal; for he turned and put 
in his first headlong attack. He 
struck at all within reach, with 
but a fraction of the skill and 
power that were to come, but 
none the less with deadly effect 
on the crowded mass of human 
bodies. One villager not in the 
direct line of attack struck at 
the bear with his axe. The 
blow slid off the moving shoulder, 
but tore a long and deep gash 
through flesh and muscle. The 
fighting cub closed with his 
antagonist, biting his face while 
he tore out his back with blunt 
claws. He then limped off un- 
molested, for all who could had 
taken to their heels. Besides 
the boy he had killed, this half- 
grown bear left three mangled 
bodies on the stricken field, and 
of these, two died within the 
next few days. But the hill- 
man’s axe left a lasting scar, 
which showed later as a vivid 
streak in the bear’s black coat. 
It was not long before he bore 
the name of Whitescar. 

Now, although old black bear, 
and particularly males, will some- 
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times take to eating meat, few 
people have seen or heard of 
an immature bear killing for 
his food. But that very same 
year an absurdly young bear 
followed the herds on their way 
down to winter pastures and took 
heavy toll of the cattle (not 
sheep, be it noted, but cattle). 
He began lying up above a hill 
path on a steep slope and push- 
ing his victim over the edge. 
Provided matters went accord- 
ing to plan, he then had a meal 
off the battered carcase below. 
The young bear still lacked 
experience, and twice, when re- 
turning to his kill for a second 
helping, he was hit at close 
range by a charge of slugs fired 
from a shot-gun or muzzle- 
loader. Each time he attacked 
and killed the man who shot 
him, but he must have come 
near to death himself in his 
second ordeal; for he vanished 
from human ken for several 
months, and was weak and thin 
when he reappeared. Once the 
scar was noted, the young bear 
was firmly identified and labelled. 

Varied experiences came to 
Whitescar in quick succession. 
Once he ate heartily from a 
carcase doped with a crude 
poison, and for a while the hill- 
men entertained hopes of his 
demise. On another occasion, 
he was jerked into the air by a 
great snare set on two sprung 
saplings. It is probable that 
one forearm got caught in the 
noose as well as his neck, saving 
him from strangulation ; for he 
contrived to bite himself free 
before the trap was next visited. 
So it was he grew rapidly in 
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stature and cunning. Indeed, 
his early start on a carnivorous 
career, before he had finished 
growing, was probably respon- 
sible for the immense size he 
eventually attained. Lady Luck 
must certainly have been with 
him throughout his early life, 
but the habit of hunting for his 
meals accentuated the lessons 
he learned from his narrow 
escapes. The young bear was 
exceptionally bold and aggres- 
sive, but he grew to be silent 
and cautious as well. Once 
fully committed, he was a posi- 
tive demon of headlong speed 
and fury, but he learned the 
value of preliminary reconnais- 
sance and of biding his time. 
The adult Whitescar was a 
master tactician. He chose his 
ground and he chose his moment, 
and when he did put in his 


sudden, silent attacks, he wasted 
no time in useless demonstra- 


tion. There was no tottering 
about on his hind-legs demon- 
strating the “Truce of the 
Bear.” 

So much for the early life of 
this rugged old fighter. He had 
been a public menace and a very 
naughty boy; for he had been 
equally destructive to crops and 
cattle, and had taken wicked 
toll of human life. Now he 
emerged from comparative ob- 
scurity, a splendid and terrify- 
ing figure, and the poor people 
of the valley were to feel the 
full impact of his matured per- 
sonality. It was in the third 
year after his first battle that 
Whitescar decided to marry. 

Whitescar chose for his home 
& very steep but thickly covered 
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watercourse honeycombed by a 
natural system of caves. That 
it was in full view of a village 
did not seem to worry him; 
for the caves and the dense 
cover that grows on the steepest 
slopes in these hills gave him 
great scope for concealed move- 
ment. Also, the watercourse 
ended. in a sheer drop or water- 
fall, and that gave the bear an 
added tactical advantage. 

Whitescar was evidently a 
jealous family man, anchored 
by family ties; for he attacked 
and killed any intruder at the 
first opportunity. Two women 
out cutting grass in the little 
valley were obliterated. A ven- 
turesome woodcutter met with 
sudden death shortly afterwards, 
and the elders of the village 
decided that Whitescar must 
die. A party was organised by 
sending for all the renowned 
hunters and gun-licence-holders 
in the neighbourhood, and all 
the local dogs of rcpute. Heaps 
of fuel were gathered with a 
view to smoking out the caves. 
On the appointed day the party 
set out full of confidence. Guns 
were suitably posted, and the 
fun began. 

It was soon clear that bears 
were at home; for the first dog 
to enter the caves gave one 
frantic yell and was for ever 
silent. All the remaining dogs 
confined their activities to danc- 
ing about outside and making « 
great noise, so the smoke-fires 
were lit. For several hours 
they were stoked up, but the 
network of caves ran into the 
very bowels of the mountain, 
and there were too many air 
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vents and currents for smoking 
to be effective. There were 
some faint sounds of movement 
within, and then silence. The 
party gradually degenerated into 
a disorganised talking contest, 
and finally started chattering 
its way home. In the narrowest 
section of the path, without the 
faintest trace of warning, White- 
scar came upon his enemies as 
a demon from the Pit. Even 
the dogs were taken by surprise. 
Waiting for the party to pass 
him in single file, the bear 
slipped out and took them in 
the rear. Standing on that 
spot I have tried to imagine 
the scene, and I wonder that 
more were not killed. White- 
scar himself was scarcely more 
dangerous than the panic he 
brought with him on that cliff- 
bound path. It is certain that 
he killed two men, for they died 
on the path ; but five more went 
plunging to death on the rocks 
below, and no one can say 
whether it was bear, man, or 
stark terror which sent them 
over the edge. On one point all 
are agreed. The bear came, 
smote, and was gone in one 
terrible moment. Some who 
escaped were scarcely aware of 
what had happened, for this 
bear moved and fought in un- 
canny silence. The grown bear 
had shown his prowess, and his 
chosen home was named in 
awe the “ Ambush of Satan,” 
or alternatively (and quite 
literally) the “Armpit of the 
Bear.” 

To my great good fortune I 
found that the one-eyed hillman 
could speak passable Urdu; for 
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when he took up the tale his 
narrative would have been the 
poorer for interpretation, and 
I never mastered the dialect 
spoken in these hills. His one 
eye was most expressive, and it 
flashed in living hatred when he 
spoke of the bear. The firelight, 
the roar of surging waters below, 
and the steep, wooded hills 
looking dark and lovely in 
the moonlight, made a perfect 
setting for his grim though 
sometimes humorous tale. 
“Satan himself was the be- 
getter of this foul beast. At the 
time of his ambush I had no 
quarrel with him, but I thought 
our village elders weak when 
they decided to leave White- 
scar alone rather than court his 
wrath by attempting his destruc- 
tion. At that time there was 


an early shepherd coming to 


these pastures. He was not of 
the same people as other herders 
and fancied himself in his talk. 
He was also inclined to con- 
verse with women. This man 
always came early, aS soon as 
the deep snow was off the passes, 
and he used a staging-ground 
by the water at the foot of 
the Armpit of the Bear. That 
year he was warned of the 
danger of offending Whitescar, 
but he scoffed and answered 
lightly. ‘This bear and I are 
friends,’ he said, ‘for he is a 
truly discerning beast. Seeing 
the goodness in us shepherds, 
he leaves us to come and go in 
peace. He kills no sheep, so go 
you and mind your crops and 
cattle and leave me to the com- 
pany of my friend the bear.’ 
“It is not wise to jest with 
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Satan. That very night the 
beast came down and smote the 
shepherd and all his camp. 
This man brought no women 
and children to the hills, but 
four men to help him, and two 
great dogs. You can hear now 
the roaring of the waters swollen 
by the melting snow, so you can 
understand that in the village 
we heard no sound from the 
camp that night. In the mor- 
ing the valley was full of un- 
tended sheep running wild in 
the crops, and no smoke came 
from the camp. Men approached 
with care, and I was among 
them. The shepherd was no 
chosen friend of mine, but I 
hated the foul beast from that 
day for what he had done. He 
must have come with cunning 
right through the camp - fires, 
for one man was smashed to 
death in his blanket. Both 
dogs had fought with the bear; 
both were dead, and one had the 
bear’s black hair in a tuft in 
his mouth. The shepherd was 
battered and mutilated, with the 
back torn right out of him, and 
his face a hideous pulp. One 
other man also was killed, as 
were @ few sheep which must 
have got in the bear’s way ; for 
he did not appear to have re- 
moved or eaten any sheep. Two 
men had fled without shame 
and spent the night in terror 
up a tree. Later they took the 
sheep away, and the police put 
them in prison for stealing them 
from the dead shepherd. ‘The 
foul fiend had worked his will 
and brought death or sorrow to 
all those who had dared to 
offend him. This is the only 
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time he was known to attack 
with intention at night. 

“Then there was the old 
woman whose leg was crushed 
by a big stone falling from the 
melting snow above. No one 
can understand what fate or 
spirit protected her. The men 
of her house were without 
shame; for when she did not 
return in the evening with her 
load of grass, they did not go 
to search for her. Perhaps she 
was getting too old to be of 
help or value. In the morning 
the bear was seen standing over 
something up on the hillside. 
He turned it over with his foot 
and then moved away. After 
a long while men approached, 
expecting to find the old woman 
battered to pieces by the bear. 
When they drew near they 
heard her moaning, and they 
could not believe it when they 
saw that the woman’s leg was 
shattered by the stone, but the 
bear had left her unscathed. 
The woman said that the bear 
had come to her three times in 
the night. He had turned her 
about and sniffed her all over, 
but with no violence. She was 
in such pain that she felt no 
fear, but wished that he would 
kill her. I think that it was 
this very wish to die that held 
the spawn of Satan in check. 
In all his foul life he has shown 
no merey to any who came 
near him, save to this old 
woman who cried for death to 
take her in her agony. 

*T could speak on till dawn 
about the bear whose very 
Memory burns up my spirit 
with hatred, but two years were 
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to pass before this product of 
carrion filth robbed me in one 
moment of all my happiness, so 
if the gracious sahib will give 
me a little tobacco from his 
bowl, I will be silent while 
Lala speaks.” 

‘‘ When you taunted me for 
not taking some sahib in search 
of Whitescar,”’ said Lala, “I 
remained silent ; for there is no 
answer to silence, and thus is 
an awkward discussion quickly 
ended.””  Lala’s face never 
showed a trace of expression 
when he took liberties with his 
dry and sometimes wicked sense 
of humour. “ There was one 
sahib, and he was very young. 
Since sahibs with experience 
have been good enough to rate 
me high, I have taken out but 
few young sahibs lacking in 
knowledge of shikar. But this 
year my Colonel Sahib, who 
had shot his first snow-leopard, 
ibex, thar, and red bear with 
me, was taken ill, and I was 
engaged by a young sahib in 
the Top khana (Artillery). He 
had heard mention of the great, 
scarred bear of this valley and 
sought to win immediate fame 
by killing him. On the marches 
up from Chamba this sahib 
pressed me to distraction for 
information about Whitescar. 
In no way could I persuade 
him that black bear were but 
poor game for sahibs of distinc- 
tion, and that red bear were 
plentiful higher up. He in- 
sisted on searching for White- 
sear, and he was diligent and 
determined ; for he shot three 
black bear in the lower valley 
before he discovered that I was 
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keeping him away from the 
Ambush of Satan. The wrath 
of the young sahib was hot 
upon him, and he called me 
many shameful names, saying 
(with truth) that I was leading 
him on to other bears and avoid- 
ing Whitescar. I wondered at 
the time who had taught him 
such strong language so early 
in life, for he knew many strange 
words. 

“In the end I explained that 
I kept even famous shikaris 
away from Whitescar, who was 
a bear of destiny, guarded by 
Fate, and of a cunning and 
Savage courage beyond under- 
standing. Luckily the bear was 
not then in the Ambush of 
Satan, so I took the sahib up 
the valley to gain experience. 
He shot a red bear and a thar 
of thirteen inches, but he in- 
sisted on returning to look for 
Whitescar. Our luck held; for 
the bear was still absent and 
the villagers said a panther was 
in the caves, killing dogs and 
animals at night. Our search 
had been fruitless and it was 
our last evening in the valley 
when a messenger ran up with 
a wild tale of conflict between 
bear and panther. The sahib 
snatched up rifle and glasses 
and we ran to the place, but all 
fighting had finished, and the 
body of a big panther lay at the 
bottom of the cliff. This mis- 
guided one had taken posses- 
sion of the Armpit of the Bear 
in Whitescar’s absence. The 
people said they heard a cry 
from the caves. Then they saw 
® panther retreating from the 
caves ‘on to the path. The 


next moment Whitescar was on 
him, and they heard the thud 
of the blows as he struck. He 
killed his enemy and flung him 
over the cliff. Black bears are 
a fighting race. They do some- 
times drive a panther off a kill, 
or turn a red bear out of a 
valley when they meet, but 
I have never seen or heard 
of another bear being able to 
deal with a full-grown, healthy 
panther in a few moments. 
Whitescar was a champion. 
“We stood in the sahib’s 
way and did not let him go 
up to the Ambush of Satan. 
I also reminded him that it was 
growing late and that we had 
an early start in the morning. 
When we got back to camp we 


- found another tent being pitched. 


A sahib of the Junglat (Indian 
Woods and Forests Service) had 
come with the express purpose 
of killing Whitescar. My sahib’s 
voice was sharp with sorrow 
when he spoke of his bad luck 
and my wicked shortcomings. 
But now the one-eyed man 
must speak again, for this is his 
story.” 

The hillman did not tell his 
story till the next evening, and 
I will carry on the tale to the 
point where he enters it so 
tragically. The Forest Officer, 
like most members of his ser- 
vice, was a first-class naturalist 
and sportsman, and knew his 
black bear as well as a hundred 
other species of game. He was 
inclined to regard Whitescar’s 
reputation with reserve and not 
@ little suspicion. For a week 
he and his shikari exerted all 
their energies, backed by mature 
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experience, to bring the bear to 
book, but the old warrior had 
just vanished. Perhaps, after 
all, he had not been unscathed 
in his fight with the panther. 
Growing weary of fruitless efforts 
round the Ambush of Satan, 
the Forest Officer decided to 
spend a week or so in the upper 
reaches of the valley. He started 
his first march early, ahead of 
his porters, and had not gone 
far when he saw a black bear 
on the far side of the steep 
gorge up which he was travelling. 
His glasses showed a bear of 
uncommon size and a curious, 
rangy appearance. Then with a 
thrill he saw the long, white 
streak running along the bear’s 
near shoulder. The range was 
some three hundred yards; too 
far for a safe shot; but here 
was @ man-killing menace and 
this chance might well be the 
last. The bear walked on, show- 
ing no signs of concern, while 
the experienced stalker took 
deliberate aim. The shot was 
from a difficult angle, but the 
expanding, high-velocity bullet 
hit Whitescar in the ribs with 
sickening impact and raked 
diagonally forward. The bear 
pitched on his face, but his 
unfailing instinct sent him crawl- 
ing to the cover of a low rock 
before a second shot could follow 
the first. Here he drew laboured 
breath till he suddenly heard 
human voices and the patter of 
human feet approaching him 
from in front. He made a 
miraculous dash round a bend 
in the track, slipped behind a 
tree, and waited. It was not 
pleasant to hear the hillman’s 
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story ; for his memory clung to 
those tragic moments, and he 
spoke from a living grief. 

‘‘ What curse was laid upon 
me that I should have taken 
my son with me to the woods 
that day? We were laying in 
fuel for the winter, and his 
mother was a strong woman, 
deft at tying bundles and able 
to carry home a good load. 
My little boy was clever and 
strong and keen to learn our 
woodcraft from the very first. 
We had no great distance to go 
that day, so they both came 
with me. We had not been long 
at work when we heard a shot 
which echoed round the valley. 
The child was excited and curi- 
ous and went scampering back 
along the path to see the fun. 
His mother had sense, for she 
called on him to stop; but 
because he went on in his 
excitement, she dropped her 
work and ran to catch him. 
Then terror seized me. I re- 
membered the sahib who had 
come to kill Whitescar, and like 
a blow on my heart came the 
thought of what might happen 
should my child meet the bear. 
I took my axe and ran as no 
man has ever run. I heard a 
short cry as I came to a bend 
in the path, and then my reason 
left me. All I could see was 
the foul beast bent over my 
wife and boy. I struck with 
the strength of ten men at the 
back of that hateful head. My 
axe drove straight and true, 
but of what use is it to fight 
the Devil ? 

‘*¢ The haft was wrenched from 
my grasp and the bear stood up 
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like some foul monster, my axe 
still buried in his skull. A 
great spirt of blood shot out 
hot on my face. Then he 
struck me down. I only know 
that I was sent over the edge 
and that by sad mischance I 
lodged in the branches of a tree 
instead of falling into the angry 
waters to perish. Men say it 
was two days before I moved or 
spoke, and then I was too weak 
to walk or I should have gone 
out and killed myself. Since 
that tay I have lived for one 
thing—to be there to strike 
when Whitescar died. 

“It is true I saw him die, 
but the sahib’s bullets killed 
him quickly, and I was too late 
for him to see me strike and to 
feel but a little of the pain I 
owed to him.” The hillman 
rose and walked out of the 
circle of firelight. Lala and I 
remained silent. 

As Whitescar went round that 
bend in the track, the Forest 
Officer had run up the path on 
his side of the gorge. He was 
in time to see the bear rise like 
some grotesque unicorn to strike 
the hillman down. As the hill- 
man fell over the edge, the bear 
lumbered off into thick cover 
above the path. The English- 
man took a last, fleeting shot, 
but he was out of breath, the 
range was long, and he must 
have missed. He crossed the 
valley at the nearest possible 
place and did all he could to 
find the bear, but a sudden 
storm broke and the rain came 
down in torrents. Tracks and 
blood-stains were washed away, 
and dogs could not take up the 
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line. The axe was picked up 
some days later two miles from 
the spot, but Whitescar had 
disappeared. Optimists pro- 
nounced him dead, but in due 
course the bear corrected them. 

Consider for a moment the 
plight of the bear. He may 
have been hurt in his fight with 
the panther. He was certainly 
raked diagonally through the 
body by a modern expanding 
bullet (which I eventually cut 
out of him). Finally, a strong 
and desperate man had struck 
so fiercely that the axe remained 
embedded in his skull till he 
worked it out after travelling 
some miles. It took him several 
months to recover, but he did 
recover, and came back to his 
old haunts with courage un- 
abated. Is it possible that in 


spite of his wicked ways we are 


beginning to give this old mon- 
ster a little grudging admiration? 

It would be wearisome to 
plod through the remaining 
years of Whitescar’s life inci- 
dent by incident. It must be 
admitted that he turned a little 
mean after his return from the 
“Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,” but can we blame 
him? Fate had thrown him 
into contact with Man, his 
natural enemy, in a manner 
which accentuated mutual an- 
tagonism. By simple animal 
standards, Whitescar had out- 
standing courage. Fate, in many 
hard lessons, had taught him 
great cunning. He developed 
his own size and strength by 
obtaining all. he wanted, come 
what may. Time and again he 
had fought and killed those who 
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would thwart or harm him or 
his. He also resented intrusion, 
put had not really gone ont of 
his way to molest the human 
race without what he considered 
provocation. Now, however, 
after his last ordeal, he some- 
times hunted and attacked the 
odd individual from a distance 
and for no apparent reason. 
This added to the terror in 
which his name was held and 
also finally confirmed that, while 
life’s breath still came to him, 
the head of Whitescar, no matter 
how bloody, would for ever be 
unbowed. Just once again we 
must see him in action before 
that final scene in which he was 
predestined to die. 

By some sad mischance a 
mission doctor in far Kumaon 
heard of the demon bear of the 
Chamba hills. This philanthro- 
pist had experience of grizzly 
bear in the Rockies, and had 
won @ great reputation by 
ridding the Kumaon hillmen of 
many @ troublesome pest. A 
part of his technique was the 
use of a practised terrier reliable 
in indicating the presence of 
bear, and too clever and agile 
to be caught by the average 
bear. The hillman told this sad 
tale with his simple eloquence :— 

“The sahib was very good, 
for he cured many of sickness. 
He was also brave, but he 
would not believe us when we 
spoke of Whitescar. I alone of 
all our people offered to go 
with him into the Ambush of 
Satan, but he would have none 
of it. I warned him against the 
madness of going alone, without 
@ man to cover his back, but he 
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would not listen. The sahib 
went up with his dog, and the 
dog ran on ahead. I saw it all 
happen and shouted, but who 
am I to change the course 
of Fate? The dog was well 
round the bend in the path 
when Whitescar came out of 
his cave. 

‘* Sahib, there was either some 
evil spirit taking care of that 
bear, till he walked up into the 
snow to meet your bullets, or he 
was too clever to be a natural 
beast of the jungle. He lum- 
bered up the path looking old 
and tired. That first bend in 
the cliff path hid him from the 
man, but how could a mere 
bear know that? When the 
dog gave tongue, the sahib 
behind began to hurry. The 
bear crouched down on the 
path like a tired old woman. 
The dog drew near in his excite- 
ment, and that was the end of 
him. Whitescar turned and 
struck in a flash, and threw the 
dog right out as a stone from 
the cliff. From below, I and 
many others shouted to the 
sahib to stop, but a great anger 
had seized him (well I know it!) 
when he saw what the bear had 
done. I ran up the path to 
catch the sahib, but the end was 
as certain as it is that night 
follows day. No single man, 
however he be armed, was a 
match for Whitescar on that 
narrow path, but the sahib’s 
anger drove away his senses. 
There was no room to shoot, 
and those watching say that 
Whitescar only appeared for a 
moment, a8 with a single blow 
he sent his enemy the man to 
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follow his dog to death on the 
rocks below.” 


The end has come. It was in 
the summer before the war, 
and I had gone to Chamba for 
a ramble over new country and 
in search of good specimens of 
thar, red bear, and perhaps 
snow-leopard. Strangely enough, 
I had never heard of Whitescar 
till the hillman met us as we 
entered the valley. Lala said 
something rude to the man, but 
his eager intensity held my 
attention, and I bade him 
continue. He said bluntly: 
‘‘ Whitescar is in the Ambush 
of Satan. Does the sahib dare 
to kill him ? ” 

** Lala,” I said, “is this man 
mad, or should I understand 
him?” So started a long argu- 


ment, and I may say truthfully 


I did not at first believe a half 
of what I heard about the bear. 
I listened to Lala and my own 
inner counsel and went up the 
valley to get my thar and red 
bear, promising to look into the 
matter of Whitescar later, if 
there was time. The hillman 
took no pains to conceal his 
disappointment, anger, and even 
contempt. 

Lala and I were waiting and 
watching in patience for the 
appearance of a red bear righ 
up near the head of the valley. 
The weather suddenly turned 
on us, and, like forerunners of 
the monsoon, thick, evil cloud- 
banks came sliding up the valley 
to plunge us into cold, wet 
darkness. 

In @ moment we were not 
alone. There was something 
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with us in the valley, and I still 
vow it was the compelling per. 
sonality of the bear. The cloud- 
bank parted for a moment, and 
there he stood, an immense, 
motionless figure, looking inky 
black against the snow in that 
grim and sombre light. Lala 
cursed under his breath as the 
vision faded. Remember, the 
light was very bad, and we still 
thought ourselves in the pres- 
ence of a red bear in his natural 
surroundings. We knew it was 
only a matter of moments before 
he got our wind, and Lala led 
me down to a steep outcrop of 
rock on the valley floor. He 
was uncannily good at guessing 
the reactions of animals in vary- 
ing circumstances, so I followed 
him blindly, praying the while 
for a break in the clouds. It 
came suddenly, and the sun 
shone out in momentary splen- 
dour. There again was the 
bear, still looking strangely dark 
against the snow. He had 
turned up, out of the valley, 
and was circling back towards 
our original position. I re- 
member hearing Lala’s _hiss- 
ing intake of breath as I was 
taking aim, but I did not at once 
grasp its significance. The bear 
crumpled to my shot and came 
sliding down the steep slope, 
leaving a brilliant red stain in 
the virgin snow behind him. 
He regained his foothold, but 
@ second shot brought him 
tobogganing down to the very 
foot of the rock on which we 
lay. Then I heard Lala’s voice, 
quiet but intense. ‘ Sahib, this 
is Whitescar. Shoot with great 
care, or we will not leave this 
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place alive.’ It may seem 
absurd, but I had taken the 
appearance of a red bear so 
completely for granted that, in 
spite of registering the extra- 
ordinary dark colour of the 
animal before me, Lala’s utter- 
ance pulled me up with a jerk. 
So this was Whitescar the 
demon! He struggled up into 
a sitting position and looked 
me full in the face. That all- 
pervading personality came over 
me afresh, and I felt small and 
ashamed as I shot for the third 
and last time to end this savage 
but valiant life. Whitescar had 
met his destiny, but never, even 
in his last moment, did he 
admit defeat. 

He had been seen moving up 
the valley that morning by his 
enemy the hillman, who had 
followed him in the hopes of 
marking him down to rest and 
then taking me to kill him. 
Why Whitescar the black bear 
had walked straight out of his 
element into the upland snow 
must remain a mystery. 

I still treasure his skin, and 
when I remember him the 
random thoughts that come to 
me generally emerge from the 
few personal impressions of our 
very short acquaintance. In 
tha. blinding mist Whitescar 
the killer had our wind and was 
coming back. I still hate guess- 
ing what would have happened 
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had the cloud not parted to 
show us the bear. Whitescar’s 
personality filled that valley 
even while I still thought he 
was a red bear; and when, 
awaiting death, he looked me 
straight in the eye, it very 
nearly overcame me. I have 
met my share of wild animals, 
but I have never been so deeply 
affected, and I shall often live 
again that moment when White- 
sear explained his miraculous 
escapes and his ascendancy over 
other living creatures. Was he 
really mute? I never heard 
tell of his having uttered, and 
the impact of my three killing 
bullets did not produce so much 
as @ grunt. Then there was 
the Ambush of Satan. It is 
wonderful how a great person- 
ality will find a setting to fit. 
The narrow path along the 
stratum of rock and the natural 
caves in the cliff- face came 
straight from Fairyland. 

Whitescar had kept no com- 
pany for the last few years, and 
there was something pathetic 
about the things he left behind 
him. There were bones, skulls, 
and more bones, remains of a 
lifetime of robbery and violence. 
And there was a relic betraying 
some childish trait in his dour 
nature. Gathered together in 
one corner were eight cattle bells, 
of the kind which herdsmen use 
to locate a wayward beast. 





THOUGHTS ON “GOING DOWN.” 


BY T. N. M‘ALPINE WOOD. 


I HAD waved farewell to the 
last of my friends on the grimy 
Cambridge Station. We had 
parted, muttering the usual awk- 
ward inanities associated with 
these occasions. Every day for 
the last week they had been 
leaving, and none of us knew 
when we should meet again. 
It is an unpleasant sensation 
breaking off so many friendships 
in such a short time. Now I 


returned to the quiet courts of 
Trinity as if drawn by a magnet. 
I found it hard to leave this 
haven of peacefulness. 

The bees were buzzing indus- 
triously in the lazy afternoon 


sun, foraging among the wistaria 
which cloaks the mullioned 
windows of Great Court. I 
walked back to my room over 
stone-flags which had heard the 
fall of footsteps down through 
the centuries ; over cobbles worn 
smooth by countless generations 
of undergraduates. Their names 
are legion, and very many have 
left their mark on the timeless 
pages of history. But, as I 
looked across the immaculate 
lawns to the venerable, pillared 
fountain, I thought that what 
I was going to miss most was 
the life of Cambridge itself and 
all it had meant to me—the 
strong bond of fellowship with 
scholar and sportsman; the 
incomparable beauty of the 
ancient colleges; the unique 
opportunities of mixing with 


some of the greatest brains in 
the world ; the uninhibited and 
effervescent life one led, where 
“rags”? are not only tolerated, 
but enjoyed by the townsfolk ; 
and the all-pervading loveliness 
of “the Backs,’ whether in 
smoky November dusk, or high, 
clear mid-summer evenings. 

I returned reluctantly to my 
rooms and began the dismal 
business of packing for the last 
time. The walls looked strangely 
barren as I took down the 
pictures, and sounds echoed 
hollowly against the ceiling’s 
time-darkened oak beams. I 
seemed to be taking the soul 
out of the room, dehumanising 
it. Gone were the autographed 
menus of past dinners, May 
Ball dance programmes, member- 
ship cards to this club and that 
society ; gone were the squash- 
racquet, the box of tennis-balls, 
the souvenirs of midnight rags 
which had adorned one’s rooms 
aS trophies or battle honours; 
gone, too, were those team 
photographs where brawny, beer- 
drinking rugger “ types ”’ tried 
to look photogenic. 

The room was now no more 
than a carecase—the spirit 
had almost fled. Was this 
the same friendly room where 
we had had those carefree 
carousals, and those stimulat- 
ing discussions over libations 
of strong black coffee? But 
ghosts remained—these deserts 
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of wallpaper had looked down 
upon frenzied last-minute cram- 
ming, when the midnight oil 
burned with an awesome bDrilli- 
ance. There was that never-to- 
be- forgotten feeling of utter 
despair when it seemed a 
physical impossibility to absorb 
the necessary facts, until in 
desperation one tottered to bed 
with a brain whirring with 
jumbled details and distorted 
theories. There was the recur- 
ring nightmare of the professor 
dilating at length on the igno- 
rance of the present-day under- 
graduate, or of one’s tutor 
solemnly announcing that only 
one per cent of the faculty had 
passed. The “finals fever” 
had reached its climax a few 
days before the exams—inevit- 
ably held during the warmest 
spell of the whole summer— 
and a@ damp towel round the 
head was the nearest one got 
to a dip in the river. With 
inexorable rapidity Judgment 
Day dawned and the arrival 
at the examination hall was 
as if one had stepped from the 
tumbrel to the platform of 
the guillotine. Clammy hands 
grasped the examination paper, 
and as the mist cleared before 
the eyes, fervent prayers of 
thanks were offered up because 
the first question appeared to 
be “a sitter.” 

One professor who was obvi- 
ously inspired with the right 
idea once said: ‘* Examinations 
are formidable even to the best 
prepared ; for the greatest fool 
may ask more than the wisest 
man can answer.” This is an 
encouraging reflection, but is 
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not guaranteed to placate the 
examiner if quoted in an 
answer. I always maintain that 
the worst part of an examination 
is the ghastly post-mortem which 
takes place the minute candi- 
dates are clear of the hall, and 
one learns with twinges of 
mental agony the many things 
one forgot to include. For- 
tunately the gas-oven stage of 
despair soon merges into a feel- 
ing of inevitability which con- 
tinues throughout the fourteen 
tedious days until the results 
are posted up: I was almost 
afraid to go and look; I kept 
saying to myself, “ Better men 
than I have failed.’”’ While 
ruminating in this fit of despond- 
ency someone came running 
past shouting, “‘ You’ve passed, 
old boy, and I’ve just scraped 
through.’”’ Impossible, I must 
go and see it in print. I elbowed 
my way through a milling crowd, 
and eventually picked out my 
name through a forest of bob- 
bing heads. It was true after 
all. What was one supposed to 
do? Get drunk? No, the pubs 
were not open. Tell my friends? 
No, they would not really be 
interested in my results. I had 
often wondered what my reac- 
tions would be to the glad 
tidings, but it seemed different 
now that it had actually 
happened. It was almost anti- 
climax. I felt strangely deflated 
—like a pricked balloon. Then 
gradually there came a warm 
glow of relief—this was the 
sweet fruit of my years of 
study. 

I slumped into the only 
luggage-free chair in my room, 
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lit a pipe, and surveyed the 
panorama of my ‘varsity life. 
The canvas was now complete, 
and I stood back to appraise 
the finished picture. 

The first few weeks come 
clearly to mind. It is a period 
of acclimatisation to Cambridge 
life. On first appearances it 
is an unreal kaleidoscopic picture 
of hoary colleges and narrow 
streets filled with myriads of 
begowned figures cycling madly 
through the traffic; long hair, 
bow-ties, and corduroys ; beards 
of varying luxuriance; speech 
which comes from the tonsils 
well-seasoned with strange acroa- 
matic words; coffee, tea, and 
beer—the life-blood of the body 
academic. 

Gradually this jumbled picture 
sorts itself into a more orderly 
pattern. Each college differen- 
tiates itself and begins to exert 
its own personality; I find 
myself as one of the horde of 
pedalling paranoiacs, skilfully 
avoiding buses and taxis in 
spite of my flapping gown; I 
begin unconsciously to imitate 
the sartorial fashions, and visit 
the hairdresser less frequently ; 
new words creep into my 
vocabulary. I soon learn what 
it is to be “ progged ” for not 
wearing a gown after dark, and 
I realise it is the hall-mark of 
a freshman to call Oxford by 
name, instead of referring to 
it as “the other place.” Cam- 


bridge habits slowly mould my 
bibulous habits, I drink morning 
coffee between lectures in the 
loquacious coffee- houses; tea 
(preferably in someone else’s 


[ Dee. 


rooms) after strenuous and some- 
what profane games of rugger, 
and beer at night in one of 
the sixty pubs that slake the 
local thirst. Even the pubs 
attract their own coterie: the 
intellectuals discourse in “ The 
Little Rose,” the “ arty-crafty ” 
boys keep up a frothy persiflage 
in “The Bath,’ while rugger 
and rowing types prop up the 
bar at “‘ The Volunteer” and 
debate the prospects of T'wicken- 
ham and Putney. 

The opportunities for sport 
are unequalled. One can pursue 
anything from Dutch Korfball 
to mediz#val Real Tennis (played 
with a wooden ball). The very 
mention of sport touches off a 
series of memories of internecine 
battles on the rugger-field with 
one college set against another, 
attacking and defending as if 
their very lives depended on it ; 
of desperate water-polo matches 
where so much water is swal- 
lowed that it is surprising that 
one ever comes up for the 
“third time’’; of exhausting 
cross-country races, during which 
I vow never to run again, but 
by the following week am always 
ready for more. Then on the 
appointed day the great event 
begins: we are arrayed against 
“the other place.’ The course 
is seven and @ half miles, every 
pace of it gruelling. With butter- 
flies in my stomach I wait for 
the start; at last the sound of 
the pistol catapults us into 
action, six runners in light 
blue, six in dark blue, each one 
grimly determined to hang on 
to the leader. Within each 
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throbbing, sweating body a 
pattle of mind over matter is 
taking place, aching legs, thump- 
ing heart, and bursting lungs 
crying out for respite; the 
mind foreing them on to even 
greater exertions. After an 
interminable time our prayers 
are answered—the finish comes 
into view; then, marshalling 
the last vestiges of energy, each 
man drives himself forward in 
an agonising last spurt. 

Nor do I forget the more 
pleasant aspects of our recrea- 
tions—the exhilarating feeling 
of rowing in an “eight’’; the 
unmistakable “‘ woosh ” as eight 
oars hit the water in perfect 
unison, the rhythmic feathering 
of the blades, and the swing 
forward as one man. Without 
doubt this is the father of all 
university sports. It is no 
mean thing for a million people 
to watch the boat-race. And 
it is not impossible to believe 
what happened on the banks 
of the Thames after Jesus 
College had won the coveted 
Ladies’ Plate at the Henley 
Regatta. When the mother of 
the Jesus cox was introduced 
to the crusty True Blue who 
was still a devout enthusiast of 
the old school and maintained 
that rowing was the only religion 
worthy of recognition, his 
succinct but immortal greeting 
was, “* Madam allow me to say 
that you have justified your 
existence.”’ 

Rags occupy a very special 
place in the life of an under- 
graduate. Although they are 
liable to occur at any time of 
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the year, day or night, the best 
organised rags are usually 
held on the two dates 5th 
and llth November. The latter 
day provides the more spec- 
tacular efforts and a greater 
wealth of ingenuity: the Indian 
rope - trick performed convine- 
ingly in front of one of the 
colleges; or a student dressed 
in gown and mortar-board diving 
in flames into the Cam; or a 
sham bull-fight—made the more 
hilarious by the wunrehearsed 
entry of a dog, which proceeded 
to bite the legs of the pantomime 
bull. <A great attraction is the 
mock execution of half a dozen 
aristocrats at a guillotine erected 
in front of the Great Gate of 
Trinity. The blood-lust of the 
crowd is whetted by the liberal 
flow of tomato sauce subtly 
concealed in the block. It 
is hardly surprising that the 
citizens of Cambridge, inspired 
by such good-humoured cajolery, 
always surpass Lady Haig’s 
expectations. 

The jubilation on Guy Fawkes’ 
night is of a more robust nature ; 
in fact, it borders on the obstrep- 
erous (a8 happened when a slab 
of gun-cotton was ignited and 
shattered all the windows of 
the Senate House). The more 
harmless variety of fun con- 
sists of climbing up lamp-posts 
and turning off the gas. Once 
the centre of the town is plunged 
into darkness a concerted attack 
is made on policemen’s helmets. 
In order to obtain such head- 
gear a degree of cunning is 
called for; and, once captured, 
the trophy is borne swiftly back 
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to grace the walls of college 
rooms for the rest of the year. 
One year a crowd of stalwarts 
armed themselves with wooden 
blocks and began propping up 
the back axles of cars, much 
to the amusement of the crowd 
and the embarrassment of the 
drivers. The following morning 
a couple of Belisha beacons were 
found firmly planted in the 
flower-bed of one of the women’s 
colleges, and a “‘ keep left ” sign 
graced the top of Trinity’s 
fountain. Many are the towns- 
folk who sigh nostalgically for 
the good old days when rags 
hit the headlines of the national 
press. They recount, with ill- 
disguised relish, the time when 
some undergraduates marched 
into the market-place and liber- 
ated several hundred rats, 
followed by a dozen whippets 
(everyone was vastly amused 
except the many stall-owners 
whose wares were upturned and 
scattered); or the time when 
the police got wind of an under- 
graduates’ plan to fire the stalls 
themselves. They packed away 
all the wooden frames, only to 
find in the morning that all the 
sockets in the cobbled square 
were filled with cement. 

Rags are not the prerogative 
of the men. Just before the 
recent war a motion was defeated 
in the Union that women should 
be admitted to membership of 
this Society. The adverse result 
was sufficient to inspire one 
undergraduette to string a most 
delicate array of lingerie from 
the chimneys of the Union. 

The high places of the colleges 





hold a certain fascination for 
many people. As this sport of 
climbing is frowned upon by 
the authorities to the extent 
of rustication, practically all 
exponents of the art work 
under the shroud of darkness. 
The Night - Climbers’ Club of 
Cambridge is probably the most 
esoteric of all; for few of its 
members know each other, and 
only a chance meeting as they 
pad across the roofs in sweaters 
and plimsoles brings them into 
contact. The attraction which 
pulls cragsmen towards the 
mountains of Scotland and 
Snowdonia also draws these night 
climbers from their beds to try 
their strength and test their 
balance on some of the tricky 
climbs on these old colleges. 
Ruskin described Oxford as “a 
place of dreaming spires and 
bleeding liars.’ The first half 
of this aphorism also describes 
Cambridge when seen from the 
roof-tops at night. It is a 
town of silent streets, sleeping 
colleges, and spires which rise 
up from an undergrowth of 
roofs; here is the solid tower 
of Great St Mary’s and yonder 
the fretwork silhouette of King’s 
College Chapel standing out 
against a cloud-scattered sky, 
the noble edifice which D. H. 
Lawrence irreverently likened 
to “an upturned sow.” Only 
the far-off chime of a clock 
or the footfall of a _ college 
porter doing his rounds breaks 
the crisp silence of the night. 
There is the story of the 
night climber who took on 4 
£5 bet that he could collect 
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six policemen’s helmets in six 
months. He had secured five 
without difficulty or arrest, but 
on the last night before the 
closing date he was still short 
of one helmet. He spent the 
whole evening searching for a 
likely policeman; finally he 
was forced to admit defeat, 
and was just climbing into 
college (since it was after mid- 
night) when a benevolent bobby 
noticed him negotiating the 
spikes and offered to assist 
him; after he was safely over, 
this unscrupulous student bent 
down and removed the unfor- 
tunate’s helmet—small reward 
for lending a helping hand! 
The sequel was that, having 
collected the bet, he gave a 
dinner-party to which the Chief 
Constable was invited. The 
climax of the evening occurred 
when the six helmets were carried 
in on plush cushions and pre- 
sented to the Chief. 

My thoughts took wing again, 
and after hovering awhile they 
settled on the perennial criticism 
of the university—that it is 
out of touch with the outside 
world. I have never been able 
to understand this line of argu- 
ment; for surely many of the 
renowned experts within its walls 
are working on some of the most 
urgent problems of the day. I 
would be the last to deny that 
it is an ideal place in which 
to vegetate from the harsh 
realities of a fevered world. 
I will also admit the prevalent 
craze of hypercritical intellec- 
tualism—that you have to find 
something wrong with a book, 
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play, or film to appear intelligent 
—but this fatuous vogue affects 
only a minority. Although the 
constitution of this ancient seat 
of learning may creak like a 
medisval windmill, and although 
it may be an academic back- 
water, it is by no means stagnant; 
rather is it kept constantly 
refreshed by the mainstream of 
current affairs. This dog-eared 
stricture is usually voiced either 
by uneducated people—and “‘ the 
trouble with uneducated people 
is their inability to get into 
their heads ideas that are not 
there already ’”’—or by persons 
who have not had the good 
fortune to experience Cambridge 
life with its multifarious clubs, 
societies and associations, and 
of hearing and discussing points 
with recognised luminaries whose 
mental candle-power leaves one 
dazzled. Also, the opportunity 
of mixing with his intellectual 
superiors on equal terms infects 
@ man with the spirit and love 
of learning which the environ- 
ment engenders. And thinking 
of clubs and societies reminds 
me of a notice I found attached 
to my bicycle one windy day. 
It read: ‘“‘ Your cycle has been 
reverticalised by the society for 
the dehorizontalisation of pros- 
trate velocipedes.”’ 

Once again my thoughts move 
on, this time in the direction of 
‘the Backs.” What other river 
in the world flows through such 
venerable and inspiring sur- 
roundings! It is a soulless 
fellow indeed who is not moved 
by that half-mile stretch from 
the quaint Mathematical Bridge. 
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The punt drifts past the well- 
groomed Fellows’ Garden of 
Queen’s and under King’s 
College bridge—the scene of one 
of the unique events of May 
Week. <A truly unforgettable 
experience is to listen from 
punts anchored under the bridge 
to the Madrigal Choir when it 
sings with exquisite tone. By 
some acoustic freak the arch 
of the bridge gives the voices 
the clarity of silver bells. The 
spirit is moved as much by 
the sight as by the sound. 
There is an appreciative silence 
when the first magical notes echo 
down the river and across the 
lawns to the stately chapeJ. The 
simple beauty of the surround- 
ings intensifies one’s appreciation 
of the singing. The still, cool 
summer evening seems to be the 
perfect setting for such inspired 
singing. Although hundreds of 
people line the banks there is 
hardly another sound, only the 
occasional plop of a venturesome 
fish, or the subdued twitterings 
of the swallows sweeping low 
over the river and weaving 
patterns high in the twilight 
sky. Night creeps cautiously 
on; stars begin to wink; a 
cloistered bat flutters past in 
undecided flight. The singers 
light their lanterns and begin 
to drift down-stream singing all 
the while with a celestial sweet- 
ness. Too soon the sound dies 
away and the crowds disperse, 
hardly daring to speak lest they 
break the mystic spell. 

Our journey down the river 
continues, and we are soon 
discussing Trinity’s Wren library 


which backs on to the Cam. 
It forms the west side of the 
Jacobean Nevile’s Court, which 
must be seen by moonlight. 

The Trinity backs are the 
scene of Cambridge’s most spec- 
tacular May Ball. Patient 
electricians spend weeks before- 
hand arranging subtle coloured 
lighting along the river, and 
every tree is festooned with 
chinese lanterns. The flower- 
decked cloisters house a buffet, 
which runs from night to morn. 
A huge marquee covers the 
specially laid floor on one of 
the lawns, and a _lychnobitic 
dance orchestra injects life and 
carefree merriment into the 
whole affair. Sounds of revelry 
can be heard emanating from the 
surrounding rooms, where mildly 
Bacchic champagne parties are 
taking place. After dancing the 
whole night through, the cold 
light of dawn brings to one an 
unwelcome sense of reality to 
the scene. Trees and buildings 
gradually appear like a develop- 
ing photograph. With dresses 
lacking their pristine freshness 
and bow- ties slightly awry, 
couples are content to punt up 
to Grantchester for breakfast. 
There is little change in this 
village since Rupert Brooke 
immortalised it; but to his 
couplet :— 


** Stands the church clock at ten to 
three ? 
And is there honey still for tea?” 


the answer, unfortunately, is in 
the negative. 

What else would I miss when 
I left? Yes, the bells of Cam- 
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bridge. Bell-ringing is a major 
industry in the town. [I shall 
no longer be wakened on Sun- 
day mornings with that tintin- 
nabulary symphony—the bells 
of Great St Mary’s pealing out 
over the quiet roofs, to be 
taken up and echoed by the 
bells of lesser churches and 
college chapels. After that, sleep 
used to be impossible. 

And my Tuesday evenings 
would not be the same without 
these Union debates which are 
such an intimate part of under- 
graduate life. It is an experience 
to see some of the best speakers 
of the land deliver outstanding 
speeches under a hail of facetious 
and other interruptions. Some- 
times the chamber is in serious 
mood as it debates the exigent 
problems of the day. Some- 
times it lets its hair down, and 
with aisles and gallery over- 
flowing, discusses, amid brilliant 
badinage, whether, instead of 
the Pilgrim Fathers landing on 
Plymouth Rock, it would have 
been a better thing if the 
Plymouth Rock had landed on 
the Pilgrim Fathers; or “it is 
the opinion of this House that 
since the War of Independ- 
ence the Americans have been 
revolting.” 

My one regret on leaving is 
that I never told my first-year 
landlady exactly what I thought 
of her. This acidulous specimen 
would feign deafness before the 
exams and tune her wireless to 
maximum volume, and during 
the winter would keep the master- 
switch of my electric light turned 
off till it was completely dark. 
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I would gladly see her on one 
of the lower shelves of Dante’s 
inferno. 


All these memories were as 
individual stones in an over-all 
mosaic pattern, and it was a 
pattern from which I derived 
infinite pleasure. I awoke from 
my sojourn and realised that 
I had little time to catch my 
train. Hurriedly tying on the 
remaining labels, with a last 
look at the discarnate room I 
picked up my suitceses and 
walked across the court towards 
the Great Gate. It is no un- 
common experience to like a 
thing, or appreciate a scene 
more sincerely when one is 
being separated from it. So 
it was with Great Court. I 
realised then that it was no 
piece of hyperbole on the part 
of the guide-book writer when 
he said that this was the 
most magnificently proportioned 
court of any university in the 
world. No corner is a perfect 
right angle, no chief building 
central to a side; yet it has 
an aura of esthetic charm. 
Pigeons swoop down to the 
fountain from the clock-tower 
in undisturbed flight; uncon- 
cerned swifts put the finishing 
touches to their mud nests 
among the carved shields under 
the Great Gate ; starlings chatter 
in the early morning and leave 
star-like trails on the dew-soaked 
lawns — a peaceful microcosm 
which time, tide, and an 
hysterical world have been un- 
able to alter. My footsteps 
dragged as I approached the 
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Great Gate. 
told myself it was the weight 
of my suitcases. 

I studied all the 
painted at the foot of each 
staircase and took to thinking 
of all the queer names I had 


I might have 


hames 


come across. A flick through 
the Residents’ List is an amus- 
ing pastime. Peculiar and out- 
landish names appear, and in 
Dickensean fashion I could 
not help but make a note of 
the unique — Bookless, Daft, 
Ecob, Elbo, Godinho, Floodgate, 
Kanakaratne, Pickup, Kurankyi- 
Taylor, Lalive d’Epinary, Kaw- 
alya-Kagwa, Truelove-Valentine, 
Vanderplank, Sneesby, Ugot, 
M‘Kinlay-M‘Kee, Haggis. 

I paused for one final glance 
at the old college. Over there 
is the tower where Byron 
kept a bear because regula- 








tions forbade him to keep a 
dog in college, and there is 
Staircase E which has housed 
Isaac Newton, William Make- 
peace Thackeray, Bertrand 
Russell, and other intellectual 
giants; and I could not forget 
“the Leap ”’—those nine steps 
leading up to the Renaissance 
Dining Hall—no mean athletic 
feat. But no more; the porter 
was at my side. I shook him 
by the hand and stumbled into 
my taxi. 

Francis Cornford’s poem 
“Going Down” was running 
through my head :— 

**'No longer will his name be found 
Beside the college stair, 
White-lettered on the old black 
ground, 
Another name is there. 
In the calm court new footsteps 


sound, 
In courts too calm to care.”’ 
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ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


BY 8. A. E. STROM. 


EieHTy miles north of Mel- 
bourne, under the shadow of 
Mount Alexander, lies a fertile 
valley, a happy, peaceful stretch 
of country with red gums stand- 
ing in cleared paddocks: on 
the steeper slopes grey boulders 
shoulder their way out of the 
earth. It is nearly one hundred 
years since the first bullock 
drays creaked their way over 
the hills, driven by men who 
realised the importance of good 
land. Their wives accompanied 
them, facing the unknown with 
cold courage ; women who flung 
many @ regretful thought back 
to their English woods and 
fields, who hated the everlasting 
eucalyptus and the _ granite 
boulders, the heat and dust and 
flies of an Australian summer ; 
the rain and slush of winter. 
Only for the children, from the 
solemn-eyed baby sitting on his 
mother’s knee to the small boys 
running like puppies round the 
cavalcade, was it an adventure. 

Since the arrival of the first 
bullock wagon, three generations 
of farming folk have cleared the 
land and built their homes in 
the valley, homes separated by 
&@ mile or so of roads, shadows 
of the trees which line them 
meeting across the tracks and 
dappling the sandy surface. 
Most of the farms have ac- 
cumulated clusters of buildings 
near the main homestead ; barn, 





milking shed, tool shed, coach- 
house, dairy, fruit-house, wool 
shed, poultry pens, and, more 
recently, garages. | Orchards 
slope up the sides of the valley 
in well-ordered rows; green 
apple trees grow there, darker 
pears, and between their ranks 
wide bands of pale green where 
lemon trees spread their thick 
foliage. In the autumn the 
orchards flame with colour, the 
pear trees scarlet and crimson, 
the apple trees turning yellow ; 
and beyond them the blue-grey- 
green of the gum trees forms 
a background to the autumn 
palette. 

The settlers here, in the Ben- 
digo district, have husbanded 
the soil; there are few signs of 
soil erosion on these well-culti- 
vated farms. Sheep and cattle 
graze contentedly over the broad 
acres. <A line of concrete curv- 
ing round the hillside shows the 
line of the main water-supply. 

In January 1944 the country 
looked particularly beautiful. 
We had had a warm, wet spring, 
ideal weather for growth, and 
we rejoiced to think how much 
food would in consequence be 
supplied to our kinsfolk in 
Britain. We in Australia were 
never short of food, but shortage 
of labour for harvesting seemed 
a problem. Those of us who 
were on leave during the summer 
and autumn were asked to help, 
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and this we arranged most 
willingly. Some who _ were 
country - bred welcomed an 
opportunity of getting out of 
vhe hot, noisy city; and this 
was coupled with a complacent 
consciousness that we were 
also helping the “ war effort.” 
Dozens of city workers went 
fruit-picking, helped in canning 
factories, assisted with dairy 
herds, drove tractors and har- 
vesters, and saw streams of 
golden wheat fill the bags. 
It was a period of aching 
muscles, blisters, sunburn, and 
acute fatigue, but the spirit of 
achievement encouraged us. 

My own assistance was given 
to old friends who had a large 
mixed farm in the lovely valley. 
They were the third generation 
to live there ; the original granite 
house, low- roofed and small- 
roomed, stood near the more 
modern homestead and was used 
as a ‘repository for the family 
preservables.” The household 
consisted of the parents, two 
sons at home, one daughter 
home on leave, one grandson up 
for the holidays, and myself as 
guest assistant. 

January is too early for the 
apple harvest, but I had spent 
most of my time working in the 
orchard. Before the war the 
crop had been sent overseas to 
Europe; now the war had 
eliminated all export of fruit 
and the family turned some of 
their attention to sheep. But 
an orchard cannot be neglected ; 
fruit spray had not been plenti- 
ful; the trees showed signs of 
codlin moth and black spot, and 
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it was my job to go over each 
bough in turn thinning out the 
clusters of apples and removing 
those with blemishes. It was 
work both easy and enjoyable, 
although it was some time before 
I could be ruthless enough to 
leave two apples to grow where 
five grew before. The trees 
were pruned so that the boughs 
were open to the sun, and only 
on a few trees did the fruit grow 
out of reach. 

I worked with my host, and 
during those long hot summer 
days I heard stories of the his- 
tory of the district and its 
colourful pioneers. A few miles 


away one of the richest gold- 
fields in Australia had flourished 
with all its picturesque detail 
—tragedy, comedy, melodrama. 
Men had dug and fought for 
gold, women had brought up 


families in hardship and short- 
age, fortunes had been won and 
lost. In that warm sunlight it 
seemed incredible that within 
the lifetime of a centenarian 
armed escorts had been neces- 
sary for travellers on roads not 
far distant. 

We worked steadily, the green 
apples thumping into the kero- 
sene tins used for receptacles ; 
when these were full they were 
emptied into sacks, and at the 
end of the day these were 
collected in a truck and driven 
across the paddocks. The bags 
were emptied in the course 
of this erratic progress and 4 
stream of undersized apples 
spread over the grass. The 
sound of the truck was a signal 
to all the stock on the farm; 
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sheep, cattle, horses came run- 
ning to follow the mechanised 
Pied Piper. Even on the morn- 
ing journey from the sheds to 
the orchard the sheep followed 
it hopefully, although the cows, 
full of bran mash, ignored its 
possibilities. 

The days grew hotter and the 
grass drier and drier. There had 
been reports of bush-fires in 
other parts of Victoria, and 
the heavily grassed district, dry 
as tinder, formed a potential 
menace that could not be over- 
looked. Country folk in Aus- 
tralia are perpetually appre- 
hensive about fire; the faintest 
hint of burning scrub is enough 
to bring them erect, nostrils 
flickering. Precautions had 
been taken, fire-fighting squads 
had been organised; portable 
water - tanks, hoses, pumps, 
knapsack outfits were all 
assembled ready for the signal ; 
and no telephone was left un- 
attended. A close season for 
all out-door fires had been pro- 
claimed; campers were com- 
pelled to boil their billies on 
specially constructed fireplaces 
or else use thermos flasks. 
Within the precincts of the 
farm, the grass round the build- 
ings was cut as short as possible, 
the sheep had been turned into 
grazing near the house, a swath 
of earth had been chipped bare 
round the sheds. It seemed safe. 
Still, we took no chances. There 
had been hideous fires in the 
heavy timber country some 
years earlier, when the smoke 
reached Norfolk Island — one 
thousand miles away. Over 
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sixty persons had lost their 
lives, and someone on the Royal 
Commission said that even 
France in World War I. had 
not prepared him for the scenes 
of death and devastation. 

The sons of the household 
had been called out on duty for 
several minor alarms, and were 
settling down to routine again 
when the telephone rang. We 
in the orchard, six hundred 
yards from the house, heard the 
clear “‘ coo-ee ” of the daughter, 
whose clarity of sound would 
have been the envy of an old- 
time First Mate in a sailing ship. 
The sons left, taking the truck 
with them. My host and I 
followed in a more leisurely way ; 
it was almost mid-day and the 
thermometer hovered round 
104° F. A strong north wind, 
almost gale force, sent the hot 
air swirling down the valley ; 
leaves and chips of bark sailed 
before it; we were glad to get 
into the cool shelter of the house. 

We found that the other men 
had already gone, taking with 
them supplies of food and flasks 
of tea; a fire warning had been 
sent out from Ravenswood, four- 
teen miles away. We sat down 
to lunch, but it was a silent and 
abstracted company at the table, 
and we soon scattered to our 
jobs again. Since it seemed 
advisable to remain near the 
house, my host and I borrowed 
the household step-ladder and 
went to the five-acre ram pad- 
dock. This had formerly been 
part of the orchard, but was 
now a well-grassed stretch of 
pasture with a few old fruit 














trees spreading their shade. We 
propped the steps under a pear 
tree and clipped tufts of leaves 
which fell in a green circle 
round the tree and were joy- 
ously attacked by the rams, 
playfully butting one another 
with their spiral horns. The 
air grew hotter and heavier ; 
scorching gusts as from an oven 
swept overus. Thesmell of burn- 
ing leaves gradually intensified 
from a suspicion to a certainty, 
and over the shoulder of the hill 
we saw a cloud of white smoke. 

My host put his secateurs 
down on the ladder. “I don’t 
like this, we'll get the sheep 
in,” he said. We walked to the 
house for reinforcements, liber- 
ated a noisily excited sheep-dog, 
and were joined by the daughter 
and grandson. We _ walked 
across the brown paddocks. The 
grass was long and dry and 
unyielding; the sheep were 
scattered over acres and acres of 
the run. The smoke thickened 
and made everything more un- 
pleasant ; even the sun was a 
hideous copper colour, queerly 
menacing. We bunched the 
sheep, a difficult job, for Darkie 
was not a trained dog and 
proved to be almost useless. 
Frequently we had to rush to 
relieve stragglers that had been 
sent in the wrong direction. 
I felt like a destroyer on convoy 
duty, with the difference that 
at least the ships in the convoy 
could understand a destroyer’s 
trenchant signals; my most 
profane comments were over the 
woolly heads of the sheep. It 
took us an anxious hour to 
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yard the sheep and collect the 
rams and yard them separately ; 
then my host went up towards 
the main orchard to herd the 
two cows. We three were left 
behind to rake as much of the 
fallen debris as possible round 
the pine-tree breakwind. 

This had been cleared at 
intervals for weeks, but the gale 
from the north had scattered 
cones, needles, and twigs in a 
thick carpet. It seemed futile, 
but any activity was better 
than doing nothing. I watched 
a splendid line of poplars dip 
to the gale like ships before 
the sea and remembered their 
glorious golden banners in the 
autumn sun. The wind whistled 
through the sturdy pines and 
tried to scatter our rubbish 
heaps as we gathered them. 

Within the house my hostess 
had been busy: windows were 
shut; everything that could 
hold water was brimming over 
(fortunately the family water- 
supply came from an inexhaust- 
ible spring). The fire was made 
up in the stove—an ironic ges- 
ture designed to keep immediate 
refreshments always available ; 
sacks were soaking in wash- 
troughs. 

The truck raced up the road 
and swung under the trees 
where we were still raking. The 
men jumped off, their faces red, 
their clothes blackened and wet 


with sweat. ‘She got away 
from us,” they called. ‘ She'll 
be here in ten minutes.’”’ They 


ran to the shed where the spray- 
pump was housed, man-handled 
it out with themselves between 
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the shafts in place of the usual 
fat draught horse, and got the 
pump going. Soon two streams 
of water from the two hoses 
played over the ground on the 
north side of the garden. The 


cows trotted down, followed 
some distance back by my host, 
who was at the top end of the 
ram paddock fence. 

Then everything seemed to 
happen at once. 

The sky grew darker, charred 
leaves flung themselves at us 
from the air, the smoke blotted 
out the distant hills. The hori- 
zon was only a mile away. 
Across to the north we saw a 
curving wall, a black, rolling 
smother of smoke flecked with 
tongues of flame. It was in- 
credible, like a line of surf inex- 
orably moving forward, and it 
crystallised in my mind all the 
horrors of what I had read 
about tidal waves. This was 
@ momentary reaction; for the 
cows tossed their heads and 
trotted towards it. The daughter 
of the house and I instinctively 
ran too, to head them off, but a 
roar from the two men, ‘ CoME 
BACK, YOU DAMNED FOOLS!” 
halted us, and, with the others, 
we turned and fled. 

We raced to the house—any- 
thing to get away from the terror 
of the imminent—and slammed 
the door. The clearer air within 
was @ benison after the suffo- 
cating atmosphere without. The 
younger son put head and shoul- 
ders in the laundry copper and 
came up dripping. The sheep- 
dog crawled in behind the bath 
and lay there whimpering. The 
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elder son was missing. We went 
to the kitchen and stood there. 
Nothing could be done. Where 
the other members of the family 
were we did not know, nor could 
we look for them. This all 
seemed to be something happen- 
ing to someone else, not to us. 
We were completely dissoci- 
ated from anything else in 
the universe; the edge of the 
window appeared to be a ledge 
on the outermost rim of space: 
nothing beyond but a swirling 
yellowness ; everything else had 
gone. Life stood still. Only 
the kitchen clock, ticking loudly, 
marked the transit of time. 

“IT suppose this is the end,” 
I thought. ‘ It’s a pity, there’s 
so much I want to do.” From 
far off—though it was only two 
yards away—lI heard the thir- 
teen-year-old grandson say to 
his aunt, “It won’t get us, 
will it, Nell? Is there really 
danger?” His voice was not 
quite steady. Her reply came, 
a8 reassuring as she could make 
it, “*‘ Yes, there’s danger, but I 
think we’ll come through safely.” 

It was curiously quiet inside 
those thick brick walls; the 
turmoil outside was muffled. 
Five minutes later a slight lift- 
ing of the murk brought shadowy 
outlines in the window space, 
outlines which clarified into 
definite shapes and then into 
recognisable features — blurred 
round the edges, but blessedly 
familiar. We went outside. The 
air was thick still, but even in 
that brief space of time we 
could see that there had been 
an extraordinary change in the 
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terrain. The fire was sweeping 
to the south; vast clouds of 
smoke and @ sickening crackling 
marked its progress. Behind it 
the trail of desolation was blazed 
in flame. The eye and brain 
both refused to accept the scene ; 
it just could not be true. Fences, 
posts, gates were on fire, sheds 
were burning fiercely from the 
top (which seemed astonishing), 
the paddocks were a blackened 
waste, the green shrubs and 
trees were twisted and charred, 
the splendid poplars had met 
their enemy and were vanquished. 

The elder son came up to us, 
blackened and choking, ‘but 
whole. He had flung open the 
gates of the sheep pens in a 
‘* sauve qui peut” gesture to the 
imprisoned animals, and had 
rolled under a lemon tree whose 
low, thick branches had given 
him sanctuary. From over the 
charred grass limped my host, 
white and shaken. He also had 
taken refuge in a tree, an old 
plum tree in the ram paddock. 
He had tied his handkerchief 
over his face and waited, scarcely 
breathing, until the main fire 
swept past. Fortunately, it had 
curved away and the fiercest 
blast passed by him. All the 
household was safe. 

I looked at my watch and 
saw to my amazement that 
only fifteen minutes had passed 
since the fire reached us. There 


was no time to stand and stare. 
The men ran to the truck, the 
timbers near the seat had begun 
to burn; but the spray pump 
was still pumping, and although 
one of the hoses had been 
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charred to leaking point the 
other poured forth water in a 
gallantly ineffectual way, which 
was turned to triumph when it 
was directed to the truck. We 
seized wet bags and attacked the 
little flickers of flame that crept 
along the ground to menace the 
house. As we worked, the main 
devastation, uncheckable, con- 
tinued. Two tobacco kilns built 
of galvanised iron collapsed with 
a metallic din; the fire roared 
in the sheds. It was too late to 
move the car from the burning 
garage, but the truck, still smok- 
ing, was driven to a patch of 
gravel on the road. A drum of 
petrol exploded, followed by 
other explosions of paint and 
spraying oil. 

To the confusion of sound was 
now added the confusion of 
odours. The car burned with 
the effect of a bombardment ; 
each tyre burst in turn, followed 
by an even louder explosion 
when the petrol tank went up. 
A pile of props—long forked 
posts used to support the fruit- 
laden branches—sent smoke and 
sparks high into the air and 
burned with the enthusiasm 
of a coronation bonfire. The 
original granite homestead was 
gutted and left a roofless shell. 

We continued to use wet 
sacks as flails, quenching the 
flames in one direction, only to 
see them spreading in another. 
Stirrup-pumps had been pressed 
into service at the more intense 
centres of burning. It was 
extraordinary how starkly primi- 
tive one’s manners and lan- 
guage became under the strain. 
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After I had worked on the 
burning core of a fence-post for 
ten minutes without making 
much impression, I found my- 
self addressing it in terms I was 
not conscious of having used on 
any former occasion. 

The taps in the garden were 
turned on to fill buckets and 
kerosene tins, which were rushed 
to the men working the pumps. 
During one headlong rush across 
the erstwhile flower-beds I sud- 
denly shot up vertically with a 
yell—a large ‘sleepy’ lizard, 
eighteen inches long, was taking 
the same route, but more slowly 
than I. His frilly neck and 


beady eyes gave him the appear- 
ance of bewildered pugnacity 
and I was thankful I had not 
stepped on him. He lurched 
away into the blackened bushes, 
probably seeking a cooler spot 


where he could resume his sleep 
in comfort, while I ran on, 
paying a little more attention 
to the place where I put my 
foot; for to me the “things that 
go bump in the night” are not 
nearly as terrifying as the rep- 
tiles that wriggle in the day; 
and although few snakes had 
been seen in the district it 
seemed an opportune time to 
encounter more. 

Several times I sloshed water 
over the smock I wore; once 
I swilled buckets of cold water 
over the younger son as he bent 
under a tap. We must have 
presented a tableau like “‘ You 
dirty boy,” that statuary be- 
loved by the generations before 
us. Round and round and 
round we all went, losing all 
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sense of time. Even the ground 
was burning; wisps of smoke 
came from under the pine trees, 
a favourite haunt of cattle on 
summer afternoons. The dried 
dung had caught fire and smoul- 
dered underfoot as we walked 
over it. At last we were called 
into the house. Brandy followed 
by hot tea was all we could 
manage ; food was quite beyond 
our powers. 

We tried to realise what the 
losses were, but it was impossible 
to make an estimate. No one 
knew what had happened to the 
sheep, they and all the rams 
were missing; one fifty-guinea 
ram had been purchased for 
the stud only the week before. 
There were no horses to be seen. 
The cows had disappeared into 
the fire. The gun dog and the 
cat were both missing. We had 
seen dozens of dead birds and 
some rabbit carcases in the 
garden. We could not believe 
that any living things except our- 
selves had survived the ordeal. 

Muscles and spirit alike re- 
belled at further activity, but 
cold reason and the instinct of 
self-preservation drove us on, 
and the work began again ; bags 
and pumps and hoses, a flame 
here, a trickle of fire there, a 
burning post somewhere else. 
Mercifully the wind had died, 
and the danger from flying sparks 
was lessened ; but sixty tons of 
splendid box-wood had caught 
alight and were burning fiercely 
forty yards from the house, 
This presented a problem, and 
those of us who took turns at 
spraying the joists supporting 
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the water-tanks for the sewerage 
system found the heat almost 
unbearable. Constant spraying 
saved one of the _ essential 
outbuildings. The two sons 
chipped an irrigation channel 
across to the burning mass of 
wood, a thin stream of water 
trickled down, and as soon as 
we could get near enough we 
scooped water on shovels and 
threw it on the white-hot logs. 
Clouds of steam added to the 
confusion, but as the burning 
settled down we were able to 
get it under control. Darkness 
gathered while we were still 
working; the flames from the 
wood-heap lit the scene and 
sent shadows flickering across 
the ground. At one stage I 
walked over to the orange tree 
to gather some fruit for parched 
mouths, but found that even 


the oranges had been cooked. 
Although the greatest danger 
was over, everything seemed 
more sinister after night had 
fallen. Except that the cauldron 
was missing it must have looked 
something like the blasted heath 


in “Macbeth.” Sounds were 
muted. Pin-points of light 
covered the whole dark mass of 
the Mount outlined against the 
sky. When a tree crashed, as 
happened at frequent intervals, 
a shower of crimson sparks 
swept upwards, hovered a second 
in the black velvet sky, and 
disappeared. The stars swung 
across the heavens in an im- 
personal remoteness, almost as 
if they belonged to another 
existence. 

We were now working auto- 
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matically and it was arranged 
that we should snatch brief 
rests in turn. The young grand- 
son had been sent to bed very 
much earlier. 

Dawn came at four-thirty, a 
queer colourless dawn paling the 
sky. The unreality of the night 
hours was harshly dispelled; 
here was stark realism overlying 
@ feeling of utter despair. The 
wood-heap was now a pile of 
smoking charcoal, there were 
blackened ruins everywhere, 
twisted iron, scattered bricks, 
blistered paint. The shrubs were 
withered and the trees merely 
brown ghosts of their original 
forms. The paddocks were a 
charred waste, with black stumps 
marking the former lines of 
fences. We went inside; noth- 
ing more could be done then. 

Later in the day we were 
suffering from acute reaction, 
and this lasted for some time. 
No one could eat or sleep or 
even move with comfort. We 
drank tea, tea, and more tea 
with complete disregard for 
coupons. In the afternoon we 
summoned sufficient energy to 
inspect the property. This 
survey brought slight comfort. 
The orchard was undamaged 
except for three hundred pear 
trees which took the first blast 
and sheltered the rest. These 
warriors were beyond redemp- 
tion. All the fences had gone; 
in one corner a tangle of wire 
had caught some terrified sheep ; 
seventy others were dead or 
dying, including the best stud 
rams; but most of the flock 
had saved themselves. 
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The horses had found a damp 
spot near the spring and had 
stayed there in safety, if not 
comfort. The cows were a 
mess, and I should like to forget 
their eyes. Nothing could be 
done to end their agcany: the 
rifles, guns, and ammunition 
which had been in the store- 
house had added their quota to 
the cacophony of the day before. 
There was no feed for the sur- 
viving stock. Pathetic bundles 
of black feathers showed where 
the hens had been killed, appar- 
ently by blast, for they showed 
no signs of having been singed. 
When we walked across to the 
ram paddock we found the 
steps still there, the secateurs 
lying just where we put them, 
and a ring of withered branches 
encircling them all. 


By some freak the fire had 
left an oasis forty yards across, 
and in this area nothing had 
been touched. The horses were 


there, but no harness; and 
since the saddles had gone, the 
prospect of bareback riding with 
only a halter and no bridle did 
not appeal to any of us. The 
telephone was down and the 
men drove the truck into Castle- 
maine. The cabin had been 
taken off before they went fire- 
fighting and had added to the 
blaze ; so they sat on the front 
edge and clung on. They man- 
aged to buy a few bales of hay, 
axes, hammers, and other tools, 
but this was in the fifth year of 
the war, and the supply was 
most restricted. The police pro- 
vided them with a revolver and 
some ammunition, and when 
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they returned, the melancholy 
work of shooting the injured 
sheep and cattle was begun, a 
job made more hideous by the 
presence of flocks of raucous 
crows clamouring for flesh. 
Although the thought of yet 
more fire was nauseating the 
carcases were burnt, and the 
heavy smoke hung in sickening 
clouds. 

Day followed day, each spent 
in the dreary task of clearing 
up and examining the ruins for 
salvage. Heaps of iron were 
stacked for future use. We 
found four pounds of nails which 
had turned blue with the heat. 
These we bore triumphantly to 
the fence we were mending, but 
with the first blows of the 
hammer they curled up like a 
*possum’s tail, quite useless. 
While we were digging post- 
holes for the temporary fence, 
we crossed the fringe of the 
potato patch. The potatoes we 
turned up in the process had 
been completely cooked. 

Paddy, the pointer, returned 
with some hair missing, one eye 
permanently out of order, but 
with his whip-like tail wavering 
to and fro in an uncertain 
greeting. A terrified cat came 
back after twenty-four hours’ 
absence and had to be coaxed 
and petted into friendliness 
again. 

A heavy fall of rain a few 
days later put heart into the 
land again. Through the fabric 
of desolation the miracle of life 
shot its silver thread. Tiny 
Spears of grass came through 
the charred surface of the earth ; 
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the shrubs and fruit trees began 
to give out green shoots. Even 
the vegetable patch sent out 
bright leaves at the base of the 
brown cannon-balls which had 
been cabbages. For us it had 
a spiritual significance; it was 
an expression of resurrection. 


After five years, there are 
still signs of the fire, but just 
as the scars of war have softened 
with the passage of time, so the 
landscape in that district has 
almost regained its earlier beauty. 
At the farm the sheds have 
been built again. Sheep graze 
peacefully over the paddocks 
and chase the truck when apple- 
spilling time comes around. But 
piles of rusty iron still lie hidden 
in the grass; and nothing will 
bring back the trees, the gnarled 
pear trees in the lower garden, 


the shady mulberry, the row of 
magnificent poplars. 
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The cause of the fire was 
never really known. It was 
remarkable that at that time 
fires appeared over the main 
producing parts of Victoria, 
areas which had been untroubled 
by fire for many years, areas 
that were supplying Britain with 
much of her essentials: meat, 
wheat, wool. There was some 
Suggestion that the fires may 
have been due to sabotage, but 
this remained merely a sugges- 
tion. Whatever the origin, 
several people lost their lives, 
and there were millions of 
pounds’ worth of damage. Com- 
pared with the blitz it was a 
minor disaster, yet those of us 
who went through it had more 
sympathy with Britain than we 
might otherwise have had. We 
had drawn a cheque on the 
Bank of Spiritual Resources 
and enriched our lives by our 
own ordeal by fire. 
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“THE WALLS OF JERICHO.” 


BY CARL ROUTLEDGE. 


CoLONEL HENDERSON took off 
his horn-rimmed glasses when 
Icame in. ‘Oh, Charles,” he 
said, “‘ I was just thinking about 
you. You’re going on a course!” 

I sank into his armchair and 
lit a cigarette. The match I 
flicked over into the empty 
fireplace expressed my opinion 
of courses in general and my 
going on this one in particular. 
“And I thought we were 
friends,” I said reproachfully. 

Henderson got to his feet, 
went across to the door, opened 
it, and glanced down the pas- 
sage. Then he turned the key 
in the lock and tiptoed over to 
the safe against the wall. 

“It’s terribly hush-hush,”’ he 
whispered. 

“T can see that,” I said, 
enjoying the unique spectacle 
of a tall, lean, grey-haired colonel 
teetering on the points of his 
glittering brown boots like a 
burlesque ballet dancer. 

He produced a large envelope 
plastered with sealing - wax ; 
from where I was sitting I could 
rad «=the inch-high ‘“ Top 
SECRET ” stamped in red on it. 

“Come over here,” he said, 
and pulled up a chair close 
to his own on the other side of 
the desk. From the large en- 
velope he drew a smaller, and 
from that, one smaller still. 
The latter yielded a type- 
Written memorandum which he 


smoothed out on top of the desk 
beneath my nose. 

** Here’s the address,”’ he said. 
** Memorise it, Charles, because 
I have instructions to destroy 
this. It’s not a course: it’s a 
conference, and I’m sending you 
as the only R.A.S.C. officer I 
can rely on. It’s extremely im- 
portant and very hush-hush.” 

“¢ Jericho,’” I read. ‘* You 
don’t mean I’ve got to go out to 
Palestine ? ” 

“No, of course not,” said 
Henderson. ‘ That’s the code 
word for the conference. The 
remainder of the message is the 
address. 

“T used to know Brooksea 
very well,’ he remarked as he 
stamped into the grate the grey 
curl, all that was left of the 
memo. “I suppose it will be 
one of those big houses on the 
cliffs. As a matter of fact, I 
would have gone myself, but 
I’m due to go on leave. 

“IT want you to keep your 
eyes and ears open,” he went 
on, settling himself back into 
his chair. ‘22 Corps, as you 
know, is earmarked as part of 
the Invading Force, and when 
this Jericho stunt, whatever it 
is, comes off, we'll most likely 
find ourselves having to im- 
provise supply and transport 
arrangements under new and 
entirely unfamiliar conditions. 
Past experience won’t help us, 

R 
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so the more we know about it 
beforehand the better. They 
want someone on tap to ad- 
vise the conference on R.A.S.C. 
matters. I am anxious that, at 
the same time, you should pick 
up a8 much dope as you can: to 
tell you the truth, I know damn- 
all about it myself beyond that 
the scheme is called ‘ Jericho’ 
and at the present moment it’s 
Top Secret.” 

“<¢ Jericho’?” I mused. 
‘Something to do with the 
Second Front ? ” 

Henderson nodded. ‘‘ Expect 
so,” he said, “but I’m only 
surmising. From a hint or two 
dropped by Corps Commander 
last week I imagine it means 
the Western Wall, and if the 
hush-hush way they’re going 
about it is any indication, it 
will be as big a surprise to Jerry 
as it was to the inhabitants of 
Jericho when old Joshua blew 
his ram’s horn.” 


The R.T.O. at Folkestone 
looked slightly startled when I 
told him where I wanted to go. 
He stared at the photograph on 
my Identity Card and at me. 
Then he asked me courteously 
but firmly if I would mind 
stepping into the outer office 
again, and a few moments later 
I heard him muttering into the 
telephone behind his closed door. 

When he _ reappeared he 
offered me a cigarette. ‘I’ve 
got to be careful about that 
damned place,’ he apologised. 
‘* Tt’s so ruddy hush-hush that 
I’m the only one round here who 
knows the telephone number 
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even. My staff-car driver will 
run you up to the cross-roads, 
where there’ll be a car waiting 
to take you on to the house.” 

A military policeman ex. 
amined my papers at the crogs- 
roads, and my suitcases were 
transierred to the shooting-brake 
waiting at the roadside. I was 
challenged by the sentry at the 
iron gates in the high stone 
wall, and again by an armed 
patrol half-way up the drive. 
A batman came running down 
the front steps of the house, 
opened the door of the brake, 
and inquired my name. “Do 
you mind if I see your 2606, 
sir?” he asked respectfully. 
Then he took my cases and I 
followed him into the house, and 
upstairs. 

The room was panelled from 
floor to ceiling, and there was a 
very imposing carved oak bed 
with an embroidered quilt. 
From the windows I gazed out 
on a great expanse of blue. 
“You can seo the coast of 
France on a clear day, sir,’”’ the 
batman told me. 

I found the P.M.C. alone in 
the bar next to the billiard- 
room. He was also the Adju- 
tant, for the place was normally 
a@ school for staff officers. He 
was telling me of the courses 
that had been held there since 
the house was requisitioned, 
when we heard the guns. He 
broke off and listened. The 
sound seemed to come from 4 
long way away. 

“* Jericho’? ’’ I inquired with 
@ faint grin. He looked at me, 
coldly, I thought, and I let my 
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eyebrows fall back in silent 
apology for what was obviously 
a faux pas. 

“Do you play bridge?’ he 
asked, as if giving me a chance 
to redeem myself. He seemed 
to lose further interest in me 
when I told him I did not. At 
that moment, however, the 
Commandant walked in and 
he was obliged to present me. 
“DPD.A.D.S. & T., 22 Corps, sir,” 
he said briefly. 

The Brigadier was in his late 
fifties, rather peppery and red. 
“Do you play bridge?” he 
grunted. I shook my head. 
“Sorry, sir,’ I said. He 
dropped his glassy stare to my 
shoulder. ‘‘ H’m, Service Corps,” 
he remarked, and rapped on the 
bar top for his drink. 

“Does he know about the 
P.T.?” he demanded, without 
looking at me again. ‘“ We all 
do it,” he said, addressing the 
shelves opposite. ‘‘ Before break- 
fast. Half an hour round the 
grounds. Wet or fine.” He 
drank off his whisky and walked 
out. The Adjutant murmured 
something I did not catch and 
hurried after him. 

Left alone, I stared out of the 
window at the sea for ten 
minutes and then I went up to 
my room, where the view was 
the same but the atmosphere 
somewhat less chilly. 

It was not until we assembled 
for dinner that evening that I 
saw the others. There were 
several staff officers, G.l’s I 
took them to be; a couple of 
Lieut.-Colonels in the Royal 
Engineers; @ gunner major; 
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and a R.A.F. officer, a Group 
Captain with a long, soulful 
face, who seemed to commune 
with every dish that was placed 
before him. Apart from a 
remark or two on the weather 
by the Commandant to the table 
in general, the meal passed off 
in silence. Everyone confined 
his attention to his plate, which 
was forgivable, because the cook- 
ing was excellent. 

When dinner was over, @ 
particularly good port went 
round, and then the Com- 
mandant rose and everybody 
followed him into the lounge, 
where coffee was served. The 
Adjutant bent over me on the 
settee. “I don’t think I told 
you,” he whispered, “ but you 
are confined to the house and 
grounds for the duration of 
your stay. Security reasons.” 

The room crystallised into 
two tables of bridge. I took a 
magazine from a shelf and 
sneaked off to my bedroom. 
‘‘ Tomorrow it will be better,” 
I prayed. 

I was moving about unpack- 
ing my bags when I heard 
tapping. I traced it to the 
panelling behind the wardrobe. 
It was rhythmical, three knocks, 
then a pause ; then three knocks 
again. I listened for a while 
and then tapped back, the same 
way. <A voice came from the 
next room. ’ 


“ Hallo!” it said. ‘ Are you 
alive ? ” 

“Yes,” I laughed. ‘“ Who 
are you?” 


** The Count of Monte Cristo,” 
came the voice. 
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“You, at least, seem to have 
retained the power of speech. 
Come in here,” I said. 

It was the Group Captain. 
He slumped on the end of my 
bed and nursed his knee. ‘“ Like 
a Tibetan Monastery, isn’t 
it?” he said. ‘“‘ And almost as 
frosty.” 

I liked him from the start. 
He told me his name was Gibson 
and that he had been sent from 
Bomber Command to be avail- 
able with technical ‘ gen’ if the 
conference needed it. He had 
only arrived that morning. I 
discovered that the soulful ex- 
pression was something he kept 
for moments of ordeal. 

I produced a flask of brandy 
and we drank from the tooth- 
glasses. When we had told 
each other practically every- 
thing about ourselves, and the 


flask was empty, I came out 


with it. ‘‘What’s in the wind?” 
I demanded. 

Gibson looked at me blankly. 
“Honest truth,” he said, “I 
haven’t the foggiest idea. It’s 
so hush-hush that nobody will 
say a word about it, but it’s 
something absolutely new, and 
my people believe it’s got some- 
thing to do with the French 
coast. They say it’ll be all over 
and the war finished before 
Jerry regains consciousness. 
Have you met Blake yet? No? 
Gunner major you saw at dinner. 
Quite a decent sort. Got a 
brain—except when he was idiot 
enough to admit that he played 
bridge; did you notice how 
they roped him in tonight? 
He’s been here a couple of days 
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already, and though, mind you, 
they all close up like clams 
whenever the subject is men- 
tioned, nevertheless he’s worked 
out a theory.” 

I sat up. Gibson stubbed his 
cigarette in the soap-dish. 

‘* Remember, it’s just an idea 
on Blake’s part,” he said, “ and 
for heaven’s sake don’t take it 
seriously, but Blake thinks they 
are planning to bring down the 
cliffs on the other side and all 
the fortifications with them.” 

He saw my expression. “I 
know it sounds rot,” he ad- 
mitted, his long face looking 
sheepish, ‘‘ but they can’t stop 
us from speculating, and I sup- 
pose it was ‘ Jericho’ that first 
put it into Blake’s mind.” 

‘You mean bomb the coast- 
line to blazes ? ” I said. 

“Couldn’t be done,” said 
Gibson. “ You might as well 
try and shell the moon out of 
the sky. You can bomb a fac- 
tory or a dam, but you can’t 
bomb to bits miles and miles of 
chalk coast-line. 

“No. Blake says there’s a 
professor-johnny knocking about 
here who’s the king-pin of the 
outfit. I haven’t seen him yet 
myself—he wasn’t at dinner this 
evening—but apparently he’s 4 
seismologist: that’s what gave 
Blake the clue. Blake thinks 
they’re going to try to shift the 
sea-bed and create a sort of 
artificial earthquake. It would 
certainly account for the R.E. 
blokes in the Mess, and I sup- 
pose the R.A.F. would have 
the job of loosening things up 
a bit at the start. But the 
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whole idea is too fantastic for 
my liking: personally I think 
they’re planning a glider in- 
vasion and intend to launch the 
troop-carrying craft from the top 
of the cliffs here. With simul- 
taneous parachute landings be- 
hind him, Jerry and his Western 
Wall wouldn’t have a chance. 
That’s my opinion,” said Gibson, 
“but it’s pure guesswork, so I 
advise you to keep an open 
mind until we get the real 
‘ gen.’ 

“Well, now you’ve had your 
bedtime story I’m going to turn 
in.” He got up and yawned. 
“ Don’t forget we do P.T. before 
breakfast.” 

A few minutes later he tapped 
on the other side of the panelling 
by way of a good-night. I went 
to sleep at once in the comfort- 
able bed and dreamt I was an 


Israelite blowing a trumpet. 

I needed all my breath the 
following morning as I puffed 
over the lawn and round the 
kitchen garden at the tail of a 
crocodile of grimly taciturn staff 
officers in khaki pullovers and 


slacks. The red-faced Comman- 
dant led the way, his elbows up 
and his cheeks blown out as if 
he were racing for the 8.15 to 
town. 

We were taking a couple of 
turns in the yard at the double 
when I found that Gibson had 
fallen back to my side. He 
nodded over to my right. 
“ Blake,” he said breathlessly, 
and I became aware of the 
rotund bald-headed major fizz- 
ing like a bottle of ginger-beer 
on a level with my shoulder. 
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“* How-do,” wheezed Blake. 
** Gibson’s told me about you.” 
We started to weave in and out 
among the outbuildings, and 
further conversation was ren- 
dered impossible by the vagaries 
of the enthusiastic Comman- 
dant and the need to husband 
enough breath to last out the 
half-hour of P.T. that concluded 
with exercises on the lawn in 
front of the windows. 

“What happens now?” I 
asked Gibson when breakfast was 
over. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
** Let’s go and see the Adjutant,” 
he suggested. We found him in 
an office at the end of the hall, 
reading a newspaper. We apolo- 
gised for interrupting him and 
asked him what we were sup- 
posed to do. 

“You can’t do anything,” 
he said. ‘ It’s merely a matter 
of waiting until the conference 
can be arranged; it might be 
this week—perhaps next. In 
the meantime just amuse your- 
selves: do what you like as 
long as you don’t leave the 
grounds.” 

* Are there any documents 
we can read upon the subject?” 
I asked. 

The Adjutant gave me the 
same cold look of the previous 
day. ‘‘ You don’t imagine War 
Office has printed a pamphlet, 
do you ? ” he said. 

Gibson saw the light in my 
eye and stepped in. “No, of 
course not,” he said, ‘* but we’ve 
got to have answers ready for 
any questions they may ask, 
and you do agree that we 
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ought, if possible, to know some- 
thing about it beforehand ? ”’ 

‘Well, you’ve come to the 
wrong shop. I don’t know any- 
thing about it myself,” said the 
Adjutant, and reached for his 
newspaper. 

‘“* Save yourselves the trouble,”’ 
laughed Blake when we told 
him that we intended to try 
the others. ‘I’ve been here 
three days and devil a word 
can I get out of any of ’em. 
What’s wrong with my theory 
anyway? You ever pulled the 
sheets from under a fellow when 
he’s sleeping and laughed like a 
drain when he’s hit the deck? 
Well, my guess is that that’s 
the stunt they’re cooking-up at 
the War Office. Why else would 
they be keeping this Professor 
Ramson in cold storage in the 
basement—one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on earth- 
quakes ? ” 

‘“* He’s also pretty famous as 
a geologist,” put in Gibson. 
“He could be doing a survey to 
see whether these cliffs would 
bear all the gear for a mass 
launching of giiders.” 

“Gliders, my foot!” said 
Blake. ‘‘ Wouldn’t have a hope. 
They’d shoot them down as 
fast as they went over. LEarth- 
quakes, me bhoys; put your 
money on them. Come and have 
a game of billiards.” 

Later in the morning I had a 
glimpse of the mysterious pro- 
fessor. He was hurrying across 
the hall towards a door beneath 
the stairs. He was very tiny, 
pale, and white-haired. He wore 
the smallest of tight tweed 
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jackets, narrow flannel trousers, 
and a look of astonishment; 
he also had protruding teeth. 
If he had suddenly produced a 
watch and muttered, “‘ Oh dear, 
I shall be late,” I'd have swom 
he was the White Rabbit him- 
self. Instead, he hurried past 
with a roll of maps under his 
arm and disappeared through 
the door; when I tried it, it 
was locked. 

“TI told you; he’s got a 
laboratory of some sort in the 
basement,’ nodded Blake when 
I reported to the other two 
later. ‘‘ There’s also a terrestrial 
telescope on the roof. I’m 
merely mentioning the fact to 
save you the trouble of dis- 
covering it over again. I think 
they use it to study the coast 
across the Channel.” 

That afternoon the three of 
us walking along the cliff-top in 
front of the house observed the 
Professor far below on the beach. 
He seemed to be gazing up at 
the face of the cliffs. We made 
to go down a gully, but a steel- 
helmeted sentry stepped into the 
gap in the wire and barred our 
way. 

‘**Shouldn’t go down there if 
I were you, gentlemen,” he said. 
** It’s mined.” 

We felt that the man had put 
it tactfully; we thanked him 
and climbed back to the top. 

*‘ Joshua before Jericho,” re- 
marked Blake, indicating with 
his pipe the solitary figure below. 

Before dinner I bearded one 
of the G.1’s in a corner of the 
otherwise deserted bar. I told 
him that I simply had to talk 
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to him in confidence. He looked 
at me apprehensively. ‘* What 
about ? ” 

“ Well, sir—what are we here 
for?” 

“ What are we here for?” he 
repeated. 

“ Yes, sir; can you give me 
a faint idea ? ” 

“ But it’s a very close secret,” 
he said. ‘I can’t tell you any- 
thing about it.” He tugged 
the button on his gorget. 

I lowered my voice. ‘“ But 
surely you can give me some 
indication of the principle, sir. 
It’s an earthquake, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“ Barthquake?”’ he whispered 
back in astonishment. And then 
I knew: he, too, had not the 
remotest notion of what the con- 
ference was going to be about. 

Blake had a conspiratorial 
air when we saw him. “I’ve 
got something for you chaps,” 
he said, and led us into a 
library that was rarely used. 
He seated us round a coffee- 
table in the window, and then 
went and rummaged in a 
cupboard. He came back with 
a wooden board and a box. 
“ We're saved,” he said. ‘* Look. 
Halma ! ” 

It was on the afternoon of 
the third day of our lounging, 
Magazine-reading and Halma- 
playing, that the Adjutant 
announced a meeting in the 
Commandant’s study immedi- 
ately after tea. 

“This is it!” said Blake, 
and the three of us crowded 
into the window-seat at the far 
end of the room. The senior 
officers sat in the armchairs 
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round the fire with faces blank 
and impassive. The Comman- 
dant stood with a foot on the 
fender and surveyed his audience. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ we 
are to have with us tomorrow 
some very important visitors. 
I have no need to mention the 
reason for their visit; the con- 
ference will take place during 
the morning. You have all of 
you certain information in your 
possession; I can only re-impress 
upon you the extreme secrecy 
of the matter and remind you 
of your obligation as officers in 
that respect.” 

He then announced altera- 
tions in the meal time-table for 
the following day, and the meet- 
ing dispersed to the bar, each 
of us looking as though he held 
three aces in a poker game. 

“They don’t know a thing, 
any of them!’ declared Blake 
over the Halma board. ‘“* Not 
even the Commandant himself. 
But you watch them tomorrow ; 
you'll see the finest display of 
bluffing in the whole of your 
experience.”” Helaughed. “ It’s 
so secret that nobody knows, 
except perhaps Joshua, and I’m 
not too sure about him.” 

Next morning by eleven 
o’clock the front drive looked 
like Gold Cup Day at Ascot. 
The long low cars beneath the 
trees fluttered their pennants ; 
the drivers were too conscious 
of their importance to hang 
about in groups as drivers do; 
they sat in each other’s cars 
and smoked discreetly. 

Behind the locked doors of 
the drawing-room something was 
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being discussed, but we, waiting 
in the lounge across the hall, 
did not know what. We waited, 
all of us, G.1’s, Engineer- 
Colonels, and we Secret Three. 
At last, about noon, the doors 
were opened and they came out 
and through to the bar, a lot of 
red and gold and loud voices. 
We were absorbed, and found 
ourselves presently chatting 
amiably about the weather with 
Major-Generals who happened to 
come over to the window to 
look at the view. 

Lunch was a light-hearted 
affair; they all seemed so care- 
free; even Professor Ramson 
nibbled away confidently. I 
was sitting opposite him: he 
was discussing baseball in the 
United States with his neigh- 
bour, a very high-ranking officer. 
The food was unbelievably good ; 
where they found the wines, I 
could only guess. They finished 
with brandy and coffee in the 
lounge. 

Gradually the centre of gravity 
moved over to the settee in 
the window, around two of the 
Generals who had Joshua in 
between them: somebody tip- 
toed over to the door, closed it, 
and mounted guard: papers 
appeared on their knees as if 
by magic, and we, by the fire- 
place, dropped our voices to 
whispers and made no conversa- 
tion. Heads were bent over the 
papers ; pencils moved here and 
there and tapped lightly; the 
G.1’s stood stiffy with A.D.C.’s 
behind the _ settee, inclining 
every now and then to answer 
@ question in an undertone. 
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Blake had been called into 
the morning conference. He 
told us privately when he came 
out that they had asked him 
things on ballistics that any 
cadet at a gunner O.C.T.U, 
could have answered. After an 
upside-down view during the 
few minutes he had been in, 
of some mechanical drawings 
on the conference table, he 
had abandoned the Earthquake 
Hypothesis altogether and was 
now putting his money on a4 
Channel Tunnel from Folkestone 
to Boulogne. 

He was the only one of us at 
the fireplace who felt at ease. 
“Td give anything for a game 
of Halma,” he muttered. Gibson 
wore his soulful expression. 

Suddenly one of the A.D.C.’s, 
who had been bending over the 
settee, straightened himself and 
looked towards us. He lifted 
an eyebrow at me. I stepped 
forward into the middle of the 
carpet and stood in front of the 
settee. One General glanced up 
and then made some point with 
his pencil on the papers on 
Joshua’s knees. The Professor 
shook his head. The conversa- 
tion went on. And then the 
A.D.C. seemed to remember I 
was still there. He turned down 
the corners of his mouth. I 
retired to the fireplace and felt 
my shirt clammy on my back. 

How long we stood there I 
could not say. The next thing 
I was aware of was that they 
were all on their feet, the door 
of the room was open, and they 
were out in the hall talking 
again in loud voices. 
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I did not see them go. I was 
up in my room packing my 
pags. Gibson looked in to say 
good-bye. “I feel like the 
bassoon player who went all the 
way to Glasgow to play one 
note in @ concert and then 
missed his cue when the time 
came,” he said. 

When I got back to my unit 
next morning I had breakfast 
in my billet and went straight 
up to the office. Henderson 
looked up in surprise when I 
walked in. 

“Good Lord, Charles, you’re 
back ?” he said. I nodded, and 
slumped into the armchair. I 
took a cigarette, and he drew 
on his for a moment or two. 
Then he glanced over to see 
that the door was closed. 

“Now, Charles,” he 


said, 
“tell me all about it.” 
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“* Sorry, Dickie,” I said. ‘ It’s 
Top Secret. I couldn’t even 
tell you.’ 

He looked at me understand- 
ingly. ‘‘Of course,” he said. 
““T couldn’t expect you to. But 
you'll be in the picture when 
the time comes; I’m glad of 
that.” 

I do not know to this day if 
the time ever came. A lot of 
things happened. Pluto made 
me think when we started pump- 
ing the petrol and oil across. 
When we landed on D day, I 
asked myself whether this was 
‘Jericho,’ but I had already 
asked myself that question 
several times before. What does 
it matter, however? The Walls 
did fall, and we won the war. 
Whether Joshua had anything 
to do with it or not, who can 
say? It was Top Secret. 








FRIVOL AT SHA TIN. 


BY MARY 


A WALK requires an object, or 
there is not much fun in it, so 
we decide to creep down the 
mountain-side to post our letters 
in His Britannic Majesty’s post- 
office. It is blazing hot and, 
at the same time, moist as in 
a greenhouse—pleasant for those 
who love tropical heat. 

The train from Kowloon 
passes us at a leisurely bump 
and trot. It is like a baby 
train, not quite so big as the 
ordinary article, and yet it has 
every convenience. We travel 
in it when we go into Hong 
Kong for the day, and realise 
and like its virtues. There are 
large, comfortable leather arm- 
chairs, and a tiny bar at one 
end, where a silent Chinese 
dispenses coca-cola or orangeade, 
with scraps of orange floating in 
the liquid to prove that it is 
genuine. Also behind the bar 
stands a long, rather soiled 
coolie, with a basket full of 
oranges and bananas, ready at 
@ moment’s notice to peel the 
fruit and thrust it on the buyer. 
He does better in the third class 
than he does with us, for first 
class passengers are more genteel. 

The last time we travelled in 
the train a large Chinese, clad 
in the sort of suit one sees in 
‘ Esquire,’ seated his bulk on a 
tiny round swivel stool at the 
bar a3 soon as the train leaped 
from its moorings in Kowloon 
Station. The seat could no 
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longer be seen, and he appeared 
like a colossal bird on a bamboo 
perch. His choice was coca- 
cola, and he and the barman 
exchanged no thoughts on the 
general situation; they just 
looked in a bovine, thoughtful 
way at each other till we 
reached our destination, Sha 
Tin. We left the train, and 
the large man had not moved 
from his bamboo twig, but 
remained sitting there in still 
silent contemplation of the bar- 
man. Time here is not abused, 
and no one scurries through it 
looking neither to right nor to 


left. No wonder this was once 
a race of noble philosophers! 


It is a pity that Commun- 
ism, Nationalism, and displaced 
patriotism have all seized such 
a people in their deadly grip. 
There is one tunnel on the 
line between Kowloon and our 
village of Sha Tin. It lasts for 
three minutes, and, just before 
we enter it, it is the duty of 
a special coolie to close the 
windows. ‘ Close the windows ” 
is a mild expression. Rather 
does he cause a sort of eruption 
all through the train. We are 
used to noise, and so the impact 
of sirens, screams, midnight 
yowls, thumps, thunderous falls 
of stones and iron do not at all 
incommode us. We take them 
in with the trivial round, the 
common task. Noise and China 
are inseparable, but the train 
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coolie is the king of noise-makers. 
My ears register the frightful 
din, and faint and wilting I 
feel my heart leap an inch or 
so and then settle back agitated 
and slightly enlarged. As soon 
as we enter the tunnel all the 
Chinese in the carriage cover 
their noses with their hands, 
as with human gas-masks, and 
sit in pained stillness till we 
emerge ; then back they get to 
the ‘Sin Wan Pao,’ or whatever 
bit of newspaper propaganda 
they favour. Once more our 
window coolie is on duty, and 
a brisk lad he is. He seizes 
the windows one by one, and 
a series of ear-splitting crashes 
results. My heart once more 
shows that it is not one of 
courage and spirit, and to calm 
myself I look out on the lovely 
rice-fields and the eternal hills, 
which are clothed, as it were, in 
dark-green and golden-shaded 
velvet—a heavenly picture. I 
think of a contemplative scholar 
or hermit wandering amid the 
bosomy green and gold, and my 
heart decides to go back to its 
normal position. 

We arrive at the post-office. 
This is no Palladian building put 
up at much national expense. It 
is constructed on simple lines, 
next door to our vegetable 
market, and the material used 
is the ever-ready bamboo, with 
a little Georgian stucco decora- 
tion to give it tone. In large 
letters it says that the pro- 
prietor is, among other things, 
licensed by the Government to 
sell stamps. It took us some 
days to find this post-office, 
nestling amid lesser shops which 
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merely retail buns and lemonade. 
Now we almost feel it is ours. 
Never again shall we not be 
able to find it, stupid though 
we may be and lacking in the 
bump of locality. We enter 
between tables; for the pro- 
prietor keeps a café, selling 
drinks and cakes. There stands 
@ glossy coca-cola container, for 
that beverage runs like a river 
through the world, ever gather- 
ing volume; we have met it in 
our travels, even in conservative 
Ireland. 

The tablecloths enthral me 
while the male portion of the 
family goes into the stamp 
question with the lady behind 
the counter. The cloths are 
white, and on them are em- 
broidered in English and Chinese 
the magic runes, “ Milk, coca- 
cola, cocoa and milk, coffee and 
tea’’—a combination of cloth 
and menu which I have to 
admit I have never met before. 
I think how I could plan a 
patent sort of cloth, with both 
commodities and prices listed, 
so that no one would have to 
ask and answer those wearing 
questions when one wants a 
public meal in dulcet peace. 
One would merely take a pointer 
of some sort and show the item 
desired: the pointer might be 
attached elegantly to the cloth. 
The waiter would save his breath 
and no effort would be required 
on his part save to bring the 
meal. For the guest the sole 
exertion would be eating and 
paying. 

But now the postmaster 
arrives. He has evidently been 
out for a shave and a hair-do. 
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He is expensively clad in Shan- 
tung silk trousers and broad- 
shouldered coat. (I look at our 
male member with a little thrill 
of horror ; for he sports a faded 
shirt and shorts and clumping 
great boots. A sorry sight !) 
The postmaster’s tie is American, 
and appears to have a large 
hearty pattern of prawns and 
carrots and melon seeds. But 
it is the scent that follows in 
his trail that is the outstanding 
feature of his arrival. It fills 
the café and ascends to the roof 
a8 an incense. It is a combina- 
tion of spices of Araby, lemon 
gum - drops, tooth - wash, rose- 
flavoured all-day-suckers, oil of 
bergamot, and many more 
delightful odours. He is evi- 
dently in good heart (no wonder, 
with a hair-do like his!), he 
announces his arrival with a 
shout of laughter, and gives 
his wife a hearty push from the 
counter, in order that he may 
get at the great business of 
selling stamps and aeroplane 
“‘ stickers.” Probably his wife 
always takes the desk when he 
is out on his lawful occasions ; 
nevertheless, she is no expert. 
Our male member, ‘slightly dis- 
figured but still in the ring,’ 
was beginning to wilt at the 
ankles, but new that the great 
man has taken command with 
a@ flourish, tearing off stickers 
and stamps and slapping them 
with abandon on the letters, 
yelling the prices of each one 
meanwhile, all is well. Once 
more I can review the café. I 
know full well that when the 
stamps are aflixed—a mere 


matter of five minutes—there 
will be much counting of the 
dirty bits of paper to pay for 
the stamps, and since our male 
member has one deaf ear, there 
will be much bawling and writing 
of trifling sums on other bits 
of paper before the transaction 
is finished in pleasing amiability. 
There will be much “ Haw Haw 
Hawing ’? — Chinese for “ Oh, 
good ”’—not to mention a little 
sycophantish laughter on both 
sides. I can use that five 
minutes. 

Some ducklings, just out of 
pretty babyhood and into the 
hideous boyhood of dirty flat 
feet, skinny necks, sparse wing 
feathers, and mouldy tails, scuttle 
about picking up from the floor 
bits of what appear to be dirt, 
and gobbling them with the 
pleasure of gourmets. Last week 
I would have loved to pick them 
up and hold their cuddly softness 
in my hands, but not this after- 
noon. Poor, plain souls! A 
mother is bathing her son in a 
bucket, soaping him all over 
to remove the boyish filth. He 
fills the bucket to the brim 
and beyond. He, however, has 
@ ring seat for the performance 
we are now about to witness. 
A man, surely the thinnest I 
have ever seen in my life, fills 
the doorway, a living shade. 
His legs are bamboos, his arms 
likewise, of a livery colour, and 
it is quite apparent it would be 
unnecessary to X-ray him if 
he unluckily acquired a duodenal 
ulcer, for one can almost see all 
his organs at work inside him. 
His face is merely a bony 
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structure, over which a merci- 
ful Providence has stretched a 
bit of thin dark leather or 
paper, but he has a pair of 
remarkably sparkling eyes, prob- 
ably kept in youthful beauty in 
the perpetual questing looks for 
stray coins of the realm or 
rather, a8 it is today, the tiny, 
dirty bits of paper that represent 
our currency. On his chin is a 
large wart from which depend 
several long, coarse hairs. There 
would seem no reason why these 
should not be ruthlessly dis- 
carded, but perhaps they are 
lucky, or maybe it is a beauty 
spot, as favoured by ladies in 
the days of Good Queen Anne. 
Be that as it may, he holds 
on to this facial decoration. 

He brings out the tools of 
his trade or profession—a beauti- 
ful little porcelain bowl of a 
delicate green shade with birds 
painted on it, a long bamboo 
stick, and a small, hideous doll 
with a long rag of red silk for 
a skirt. He perches the bowl 
on the bamboo and twirls it 
rapidly, and the bowl obeys 
his slightest command. It hops 
off the bamboo and settles back 
in place, and when, with a 
dramatic gesture, he transfers 
the bamboo from his hand to 
the hairy wart, the bowl does 
not crash to the floor as one 
would expect, but continues 
twirling rapidly from his chin. 
The onlookers—the child in the 
bucket well to the forefront— 
gaze with silent interest. The 
trick is finished, the performer 
bows, and some bits of paper 
trickle into the bowl, and with 
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@ celerity that is a trick in 
itself the money is removed 
and secreted somewhere about 
the bony structure. 

Trick Number Two I do not 
solve. The performer begins a 
rather sweet little song and 
picks up the doll—ugly beyond 
words, with the kind of hat 
on its head that Anne Boleyn 
wore on her execution morn— 
@ flat, small, velvet warming- 
pan. He fastens a string to 
the hat, slowly and carefully, 
then drops the lady with her 
rag of a skirt into the bowl. 
There is no chink of iron on 
the porcelain; so as far as I 
can see the lady is not clipped 
to the bowl. This, apparently, 
is the star turn, and he looks 
round negligently and super- 
ciliously on his audience. Then 
he lifts the bowl with the aid 
of the string and swings it 
gracefully round his head. He 
puts the bowl back on the 
floor and whisks the little puppet 
away. It would be nice to 
know how he did it, but I am 
comfortable at the table with 
the cloth and menu combined, 
and do not move. One of the 
young men who wait at the 
café picks up a bottle of orange- 
ade and begins to try a twirl or 
two on his finger. Disaster 
almost falls, but another waiter 
clutches madly at the bottle, 
and the whole company bursts 
into a joyous shout. This is 
humour, and it would have 
been hilarity of a glorious mad- 
ness if the bottle had broken 
and the contents foamed over 
our feet. 
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The performance is over and 
the shade departs with a polite 
bow and a “ floating capital ”’ 
of threepence halfpenny. 

The stamp question and the 
following “ financial swoon ”’ (as 
Mr Dickens had it) are settled, 
and out we go to thrust into 
the red post-box of His Britannic 
Majesty letters to Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, America, and Shanghai. 
I ponder how our idle thoughts 
are about to wing themselves 
all over the world. A somewhat 
smug thought, but I come down 
to earth when I think that for 
the first part of their journey 
they will lie engulfed in the 
train to Kowloon. However, 
after that they will fly, which 
is a comfort. 

We trudge along the road, 
for our walk has yet another 
object—Saint Christopher. We 
are marooned here in Sha Tin on 
account of the Nationalist block- 
ade of Chinese northern ports; 
for our home is in Shanghai 
and into that much-harried port 
we cannot get. We must, there- 
fore, pray unceasingly to the 
good Saint Christopher—and lo 
and behold, from in front cf 
our present house we had seer, 
away on an opposite mountain, 
@ natura: statue of the Saint, 
@ granite outcrop amid the 
green-and-gold velvet turf. 
There he was, for ever striding 
over the mountains, his staff 
on his shoulder and the small, 
wandering Child at his feet. 
We could even see his cloak 
billowing in the winds, and at 
times he seemed to bow his 
head to the many storms of 
wind and rain. 












We get off the road and, 
like two ducks, wend our way 
through the paddy - fields — so 
many little squares, oblongs, 
triangles, round bits, and utterly 
shapeless bits now planted out 
for the third crop of rice, 
Gingerly we pass women who 
have been toiling since early 
morning planting the grain. 
They are dressed in the tradi- 
tional rice-workers’ uniform— 
black coat and wide black 
trousers, and huge, heavy hats 
made of entwined bamboo. 
They are now free; for their 
shouting taskmaster, the farmer, 
has taken the buffalo home to 
bed, after its tiring day in the 
slush and dirt. 

The scene is lovely and peace- 
ful and the fields look very 
prosperous. The rice is healthy 
and of a beautiful jade colour; 
the little houses—mostly made 
of Hong Kong granite torn 
from the nearby hills—seem 
comfortable, and every lady of 
leisure carries an infant, many 
with rouged cheeks ; for mama 
likes her child to make a good 
showing in front of the neigh- 
bours. In their little fat hands 
they hold rice-bowls and chop- 
sticks and feed themselves. It 
is a miracle. Chinese children 
seem to inherit the art of 
wielding chopsticks as they 
inherit a pair of rosy, pink 
hands. We all smile amicably 
at each other, and having pinched 
the babies’ fat cheeks we go 
on our way. 

It had seemed to us from our 
house on the hill that Saint 
Christopher was one billock away, 
but as we advance now he rudely 
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recedes. Apparently he has no 
intention of helping us. I am 
minded of the story in the Bible 
of the wild praying of the 
heathen hordes and the taunts 
of the prophet when they got 
no answer. “. .. he is in a 
journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth .’—there is no 
virtue in bricks and stones. We 
advance and try a new paddy 
path. It is made of granite 
blocks, apparently built for the 
use Of future generations by 
some Chinese with the long 
vision. It will be there when 
wars are not, and so will the 
bridge over the gushing stream, 
made of one solid block of stone. 
How did the Chinese carry out 
this engineering feat? We look 
down at the brawling waters, 
with a myriad of fish, somewhat 
like minnows, bustling about to 
escape the attentions of the 
pretty, tailless kingfishers. 

At last we are at the foot of 
the hill, and we are sure it is the 
one next to Saint Christopher. 
We can no longer see him 
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for the bamboos, the deodars, 
and the rich jungle, but on 
we plod. 

The evening is beautiful, for 
the sun has gone to bed in a 
ruby-red robe. The paths are 
softened with rice straw, and 
peace reigns over the land. We 
pant and puff up the hillside, 
sometimes on paths as red as 
garnets. Once more Saint Chris- 
topher appears, but he has 
turned his back and apparently 
leapt three mountains ahead. 
It is no use. We must be 
guided to his lair. We have no 
bump of locality. Christopher 
is not listening to even the 
most vociferous of our prayers. 
He does not care a hoot about 
us. We might as well go home 
and help to entertain the two 
nice laddies from the Amethyst 
who are staying in our house, 
resting, not from their shocking 
experiences on the Yangtse, but 
from overmuch entertaining by 
hospitable Hong Kong. 

It has been a heavenly walk, 


anyway. 



















DuRiInG the night of the 7th 
of April 1948 my concern with 
the weather was twofold: I was 
the Duty Meteorological Fore- 
caster at No. 47 Group, Trans- 
port Command, and my main 
task, as such, was to advise on 
the coming day’s weather over 
the first part of the air route to 
the East: South England, the 
Channel, France, and across the 
Mediterranean Sea to Malta, or 
Tripoli. But I was also @ sail- 
plane pilot at last sutficiently 
trained and equipyed, after the 
frustrating war years, to taste 
the wonderful excitement of the 
first flush of thermal soaring in 
the spring. 

The development of the 
weather, which I was watching 
on the synoptic charts as, one 
after the other, they were 
plotted and analysed, made 
my first purpose anxious and 
my second one hopeful. An 
Atlantic depression was moving 
fast from west to east to the 
north of Scotland, and it had 
drawn from the Arctic into its 
circulation a fresh mass of deep 
unstable air which was rapidly 
coming towards us. This meant 
a tricky forecast; dangerous 
conditions, difficult to estimate 
fairly because of the risks in- 
volved; turbulence and icing 
in cloud, with hail and thunder ; 
the Massif Central and the Alps 
with their heads in these clouds ; 
strong and uncertain winds 
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above, the mistral tearing down 
the Rhone valley below, and 
precluding emergency landings 
at the Staging Post at Istres.... 
But it also meant useful soar- 
ing weather; upward deflection 
of the strong wind blowing 
right across the Dunstable 
Downs, over which it would be 
possible to soar indefinitely, and 
plenty of rising thermal currents 
to bear one away. Twice during 
the night, Independent Fore- 
casters on duty within the Com- 
mand held a telephone confer- 
ence to compose their differences 
of opinion so that the same 
prediction might be severally 
made. We all agreed that the 
vigorous cold front that was 
introducing the unstable air 
would continue to travel south- 
eastwards at about forty knots, 
and clear the British Isles by 
0500 G.M.T. But although we 
all thought that the flow of 
Arctic air would then be main- 
tained for some time, there was 
some indecision about the un- 
folding of its structure. Would 
it be deepened by several second- 
ary cold fronts, a staircase of 
cold air, each front shifting the 
westerly winds a little farther 
towards the north? Or would 
the same change be brought 
about by the agency of a single 
trough of low pressure, for the 
presence of which, just be- 
yond Ireland, there was some 
evidence ? 
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Be that as it may, I was going 
to have some sport in that soar- 
able air. It was coming on 
according to plan. At the 
appointed time I heard the 
heavy rain of the cold front 
resounding on the thin roofs of 
the temporary buildings of the 
camp. In the clearance that 
followed I went out to feel the 
fresh turbulent air, so clean that 
in it the stars were shining as if 
new. Invigorated, I trotted back 
into the office to complete the 
forecast for the dawn take-offs. 

Daylight came as I was 
working on the early morning 
routine area reports; the un- 
stable air-stream was still hurry- 
ing past. There was no morning 
haze in it, and there were no 
clouds; but that would not 
last ; it was packed with energy 
waiting to be touched off by the 
sun to send up warm eddies and 
form ebullient cloud. 

There was no time for sleep 
after coming off duty. On my 
way to the London Gliding 
Club the sinuous flow of tho 
smoke from the factory 
chimneys was showing that 
thermals had already started 
to rise, and soon cumulus clouds 
began to appear in the sky, 
chubby little forerunners of the 
giants which the day would 
give. Driving along, I planned 
to wait for the wind to veer 
sufficiently to the north-west 
for an attempt at a ‘goal’ 
flight to Lympe, and, one never 
knew, I might get there with 
plenty of height and a good 
following wind. (To cross the 


Channel in fair soaring flight is 
one of the dearest ambitions of 
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many 2 sailplane pilot, here and 
in France.) At the club, how- 
ever, I learnt that I would have 
to start without delay, or take 
a@ chance on the turning up of 
amateur helpers; for both the 
Ground Engineer and the Flying 
Instructor were going to London 
for a Oommittee Meeting. 
Already they had on their 
town suits. But those two never 
miss an opportunity of get- 
ting one airborne. With their 
help my British-built Olympia 
‘ Airy Talks’ was soon taken 
out of its trailer and rigged. 
All the impedimenta were ready 
and gathered. Hopefully I had 
drawn a track on a quarter- 
inch air map. The barographs 
were inked, sealed, and started. 

The wind at the surface was 
about thirty knots, still from 
the west and very gusty. Tow- 
ing the light machine, with its 
fifty-foot span, to the starting- 
point demanded care. A sail- 
plane, mostly built of light 
plywood and canvas, has great 
balanced strength in the air, 
but is fragile on the ground. 
At last I was in, breathless and 
pinned down by the double 
grip of the back pack parachute 
and of the Sutton harness which, 
on such a day, would need to be 
tight. It was not necessary to 
ask somebody to blow gently 
down my pitot tube to test the 
air-speed indicator ; for already 
it was recording almost enough 
speed to lift the sailplane. The 
perspex hood was clamped down 
over my head and I put up my 
thumb with an assurance which 
I did not possess. As the cable 
tightened I wondered what the 
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launch would be like in such 
turbulent conditions. But I 
was in the hands of experts. I 
went up like a kite skilfully 
played by a stubborn grown-up. 
At 300 feet I pulled the release 
knob, and the wind flung me at 
the soaring slope and began to 
lift me in a series of heavy 
clouts from below. The wait 
in the hill lift would not be 
boring. It was sufficiently 
bumpy to move the pen of the 
barograph. I was overcorrect- 
ing wildly. I had put on my 
warmest kapok - lined overalls 
and I was soon sweating 
copiously. 

I had not been airborne very 
long, and I was just beginning 
to relax, letting my body go 
with the agile and intelligent 
machine, when, at about noon, 
a line of showers came over. 
“ This,” I told myself, “ must 
be the trough. Soon the wind 
will veer and we will make a 
start.”” The rain stopped. In 
the total clearance of the sky 
which followed, the differences 
in temperature having been 
washed off the land, I rode the 
smooth, uniform air, relaxed in 
the sunshine. I could see very 
far through the purged polar 
air; but the great snaky wind- 
vanes of the cement works along 
the foot of the Chilterns were 
still pointing eastwards. Soon 
I began to feel the turbulence 
of the new crop of thermals 
floating by on their way to 
explode white bulbous flowers 
in the sky. The shadows of the 
new clouds were travelling along 
the ground, laughing at the 
obstacles on its surface; more 


heating contrast, more thermals, 
more turbulence, more clouds. 
Strong and solid patches of lift 
began to pass me. Heeling 
‘ Airy Talks’ over with com- 
bined foot and hand, I attached 
myself to one of them, like a 
man boarding a moving bus. [I 
trimmed her tail-heavy as far 
as it would go, sat back, hand 
cupped over the stick, and 
began circling. As I climbed I 
was blown rapidly away from 
the ridge, and I left the thermal, 
to crawl slowly back to the hill 
lift. Convection was gathering 
to a climax. Another line of 
showers was approaching, striat- 
ing with grey the thin strip of 
clear sky between the cloud- 
base and the horizon. The 
massive cunims came on, 
swamping the Aylesbury plain 
with their vast shadow. Soon 
they were so near that only 
their low dark threatening bases 
could be seen, covering the sky. 
As the bow wave of these 
gigantic bulldozers of the air 
alrived, the wind gusted noisily, 
and then the great suck of the 
cloud was felt. The precipita- 
tion began its drumming on the 
fabric wings of the sailplane; 
above it I could hear the crackle 
of the hailstones hitting my 
plastic hood. I had switched 
on the turn-and-bank indicator 
and checked the course. I 
waited, hovering head _ into 
wind, faced by the instruments ; 
and connected with the ground 
by a dim view, just below me, 
of the large pig sheds which 
adjoin the Gliding Club. There 
was no more lasting veer of 
wind after that line squall than 
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there had been behind the pre- 
vious one. The trough, I sup- 
posed, had decided to remain on 
the western seaboard; or had 
ironed itself out. The centre of 
the cyclone itself might have 
slowed down, and was keeping 
us in the westerly winds to its 
south. At 1.30 I decided to 
wait until 2. At 2 I had nego- 
tiated three line squalls, and, 
thinking that the wind had 
just begun to shift, I decided 
to wait a little longer. I felt 
hungry, tired, and short of sleep. 
My bottom was sore and my 
clothes sticky. I was longing 
to come down, take off my 
flying-suit, and walk slowly on 
the wet grass in the sun. 

The only alternative to badly 
needed rest is more excite- 
ment. I decided to get away at 
the next opportunity. Another 
storm was approaching; we 


were near the end of the period 
of best low-level lift, ahead 


of its damping effects. “I 
suppose,’’ said I in a loud voice, 
to forestall the evil spirits, 
“that I will not find a thermal 
to take me away, now that I 
want to go.” At 2.30 I was 
down to 500 feet when, sensing 
something imminent, I flew for- 
ward and found lift which took 
me rapidly to 1100 feet, where 
I lost it, but only for a short 
while—I was away. I climbed 
to 2600 feet in four minutes, 
circling assiduously, and made 
another 500 in the next four; 
by that time I was below the 
ragged base of an _ ill-defined 
‘cloud street,’ just ahead of the 
main body of shower clouds. I 
set off downwind along it, losing 
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height, but travelling very fast 
over the ground. After giving 
back 600 feet in three minutes, 
I stayed at the same level for 
four when, finding a less diluted 
concentration of this weak lift, 
I climbed back to cloud-base at 
2800 feet. 

Already I was well past Luton 
Hoo, and I could see Hatfield 
aerodrome to the south. In 
that direction I crossed over te 
the next ill-defined cloud street, 
losing the little height I had 
just gained. For a few seconds I 
found myself in strong down- 
draught, sudden reminder of the 
calibre of the forces which were 
at play; and then, again in 
gentle lift, I circled slowly, just 
maintaining height. Overhead 
the sky was completely covered 
by the foot of the cunims; but 
some distance downwind there 
was a@ band of sunshine across 
the wet countryside. While 
hill soaring, I thought I had 
noticed that the edge of a large 
shadow, and the air behind it, 
acting as a kind of dry micro- 
cold front, gave steady lift. 
Losing height rapidly, and turn- 
ing my attention from the clouds 
in the sky to their shadows on 
the earth, I went forward and 
did find something of the kind ; 
but very weak. Quartering 
along the edge of that shadow, 
I lost height slowly. 

I had been going across 
country for thirty minutes and 
had covered twenty-eight miles, 
mostly by drift. The Lea valley 
had just been crossed, south of 
Broxbourne, at 1100 feet. Oast- 
ing about feverishly, still pinning 
my hopes on lift in the front 
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edge of the large cloud-shadow, 
I found little or none. At the 
end of ten minutes of this quest- 
ing I was over North Weald 
airfield, just about maintaining 
height at 1000 feet. I was 
nearly done and was beginning 
to accept the necessity of land- 
ing there—but not before trying 
out one last strong remedy. 
Turning round, and at a 
relative velocity of more than 
eighty knots, though flying at 
lowest sinking speed, I made for 
the line squall which had been 
following us and dominating the 
soaring situation ever since we 
had left Dunstable. It had a 
well-defined cloud-base at about 
2000 feet with a curtain of 
precipitation at right angles to 
the wind and my course. I was 
flying through gentle and 


ominously general lift larded 
with jerky little down-draughts. 


The curtain was thin, and as I 
approached I could see through 
it the glistening of a well-washed 
red roof. As I entered the noise 
of the hail, I went through a 
strong up-current which felt 
like a hump-back bridge taken 
at fifty. In an instant I was on 
*he other side, falling in sudden 
silence. But I had tasted good 
lift, and I could land anywhere 
on the grass below. I turned 
as sharply as I knew and found 
that belt of lift again, at the 
downwind edge of the hail. I 
was just below 350 feet. Con- 
vinced that the up-current was 
too narrow to circle in, I flew 
alongside the showery curtain. 
It worked. In one minute and 
two beats of a few hundred 
yards I had doubled my height 


—the narrowness of the lift was 
verified at the turns. [I lost it 
for an instant, smacked by a 
packet of hail which gave ‘ Airy 
Talks’ a queer goose-flesh of 
sound, and found it again. 
Below, the familiar pattern of 
the perimeter tracks and park- 
ing bays of North Weald, set in 
grass, were still guaranteeing 
a convenient landing at short 
notice. 

I did another traverse or 
two, maintaining height at 500 
feet, and then, at the southern 
turn, I found lift all the way 
round. Looking at the ground 
along the inside wing, I started 
circling a8 slowly and as tightly 
as I could. The lift grew, and 
in little more than one minute 
I was at 1600 feet, just below 
cloud- base. Head down and 
turn flattened, trying hard to 
believe the indications of the 
instruments against the false 
protestations of my alarmed 
sense of balance, I made 
another 660 feet flying blind 
in very turbulent conditions. 
Exhausted, I straightened and 
came out downwind and started 
casting about forward of the 
cloud. Nothing much there, as 
before. Having lost 1000 feet 
thus, and rested a little, I went 
for the cunim again. It seemed 
to have grown. The precipita- 
tion was much more extensive, 
and I could no longer see through 
it. Just before reaching the 
cloud, I found lift and started 
climbing on instruments. I do 
not know at what height I went 
into cloud (2300 is my guess), 
but at 3700 feet, four minutes 
later, I stopped circling and 
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came out, downwind again. 
This time I was by the knobbly 
side of the cunim, and above 
its sprawling fragmented foot. 
My position was north of Brent- 
wood, I could see the river and 
the docks. I had started on a 
southerly course, still moved 
by my original plan, when 
I suddenly checked myself. 
“You seemed to cope that last 
time. Have another go at that 
cloud and see what happens!” 
So we turned round once more 
and went in just below 3300 
feet. I found good lift at once 
and concentrated on the needle- 
and-ball business. It was not 
going too badly. I kept on 
dropping the nose, but I was 
able to check the dive in good 
time, and without panic. 


Feathery snow was floating in 


through the open side-window. 
Suddenly grown demonstrative, 
the altimeter, that sober little 
black-coated worker, was waving 
his arms enthusiastically as he 
gave me the good news—6000 
feet, 7000 feet, 8000 feet. Each 
time she picked up speed, ‘ Airy 
Talks’ quickened my reflexes 
with her suggestive sighs. One 
half of the climb was turbulent, 
with the rate of ascent dropping 
down to five feet per second ; 
the other half was smooth, with 
&@ queer gushing noise as the 
needle of the variometer surged 
round to forty-five feet per 
second. 

Going vertically upwards at 
an average speed of twenty-five 
miles per hour to reach the 
3000 metres gain in height which 
wins the coveted Gold “0” badge 
of the Federation Aeronautique 
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Internationale was only a matter 
of two more minutes or 80. 
Suddenly ‘ Airy Talks’ began 
to protest in a way which I 
could not interpret; insistent 
screams, getting shriller as if 
we were gathering speed. Some 
new factor, which I could not 
understand, had intervened. 
“Please give me time to 
think !’’ My air-speed indicator 
stubbornly said thirty; with a 
great effort of concentration I 
realised that the pitot head 
had been suddenly blocked at 
that pressure by ice; trying 
to increase the indication of the 
instrument, I was pushing her 
nose down and diving her. 
How glad I was, at that 
moment, of the use to which I 
had put some spare height at 
the end of my qualifying silver 
“©” flight, the previous Satur- 
day. I opened the air-brakes, 
trimmed her elevator as I knew, 
and let go of the stick. ‘ Airy 
Talks’ stopped shrieking. She 
felt fairly comfortable. She had 
started on a westerly course, 
which was what I wanted, and 
was going tolerably straight. 
She went on climbing at first, 
and then, with a lurch, she 
began losing height at a steady 
sixteen feet per second. We had 
soared to 8500 feet. The ball 
drifted a little to one side—the 
side on which I press down the 
brake pedal. Gently I pushed 
the stick sideways, by putting 
one outstretched finger against 
it, while, with querulous toes, 
I tried to keep her straight. 
Down we went, blind in the 
whiteness. In a passive gesture 
I put my bare hands on my 
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thighs. ‘There was snow on my 
lap—soft fluffy snow. J was 
bathed in sweat. At 5000 feet, 
still going down steadily, there 
was no change in the light 
below. We began going off 
course and I to chase the 
compass. When that little 
trouble was over we were at 
3000 feet and still in cloud. 
And then, as if it were a large 
piece of photographic paper in 
a developing bath, the white- 
ness below, which I had been 
scrutinising, changed to greyish 
tones; land features, at first 
diffuse, impressed themselves. 
We were out of cloud at 1800 
feet; it was still snowing. I 
tried to close the air-brakes and 
found that they were frozen 
out. The hood was completely 
covered with snow pack; and 


I could only see through the 


small side-window. I could see 
a road running parallel with my 
westerly course and, dimly, to 
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the south, a wide river, which 
I took to be the Thames. It 
was the Crouch. At 1100 feet, 
and as if by magic, the icing 
peeled off the blister, the brakes 
went in, and the air-speed 
indicator sprang back to life. 
There was one inch of ice on 
the leading edges, breaking off. 
The snow had stopped. I went 
along the road for a while, 
and passed, on its northern 
side, @ square house which 
was obviously an inn. On the 
oppot..o side there was a likely- 
looking field. I made a wide 
cireuit and landed in it, towards 
the road, and the end of my 
thirst. In the sunshine I stood 
with one hand on the nose of 
‘Airy Talks,’ watching my 
cunim, beefy and well fluffed 
in the head, go towards the 
sea to its dissolution. The 
ground was covered with soft 
hail. We were at a little spo. 
in Essex called Cold Norton. 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


I. PARADISE ENOUGH. 


BY ¢. G. 8. 


ONLY the houri was missing, 
and she, poor lass, would no 
doubt have been as bored with 
me a8 I should have been with 
her. For the rest, a mug of 
warm beer served as well as, if 
not better than a jug of Persian 
wine, and an official brochure 
on the extermination of locusts 
provided me with interesting 
reading, if not so cultured as an 
anthology of verse. The wilder- 
ness was there, too, arid and 
remote. 


Wilderness it was indeed; 


stony outcrops of rock jutting 
out of grey sand; grey, dusty 


thorn-bush maintaining a mira- 
culous existence in the parched 
ground, an occasional fig tree 
indicating the presence of water 
in more or less quantities at 
some improbable depth. The 
stunted bush receded in undu- 
lating folds to where, on the 
hazy horizon, a low range of 
hills, looking unutterably lonely, 
broke the monotony of the 
desolate landscape. To three 
points of the compass the eye 
might search in vain for some 
outstanding landmark, but to 
the north the desolation was 
relieved by the river, dry for 
most of the year but now sweep- 
ing down in full flood less than 
two hundred yards from my 
tent. A fortnight before, the 
rains had broken in the high- 
lands of Abyssinia, bringing the 
water down in a@ swirling rush 


to revive the mud-fish that had 
been hibernating for so many 
weary months in the dry river- 
bed, and to bring with it, from 
somewhere, crocodiles. 

Fifty miles beyond the river 
the Abyssinian mountains reared 
jagged and forbidding peaks 
into the hot sky. The moun- 
tains were the stronghold of 
bands of Shifta—thorns in the 
flesh of the administration in 
this corner of the northern fron- 
tier district of Kenya. Armed 
with modern Italian rifles and 
machine-guns, they would, like 
the ancient Assyrians, come 
down like wolves, storming 
across the border to murder 
and rape the scattered com- 
munities of nomad Boran, steal- 
ing the physically-fit for slaves, 
driving away the goats and 
sheep and camels, and slitting 
the throats of the remaining 
inhabitants whom they deemed 
useless. Their strategy was to 
engage the fortified boma with 
a handful of warriors, keeping 
the District Commissioner and 
his few askari busy while the 
main body of brigands carried 
on with the real business of 
sacking the border villages. 
But these raids were becoming 
more rare, and during the several 
months I spent in the frontier 
district I never had so much as 
a smell of a brigand. And there 
was only one false alarm—when 
an enthusiastic party of British 
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N.C.0O.8 carried out a concen- 
trated attack on a dormant 
crocodile. 

But even in 1944 I was not 
stationed in this paradise for 
any warlike purpose, but to 
lend a hand in the extermina- 
tion of that other and very real 
enemy to mankind, the desert 
locust. Thousands of troops 
had been seconded for the job 
of harrying the immature hop- 
pers before they grew wings to 
fly south and devour the grow- 
ing crops. I knew that in the 
thousands of square miles that 
surrounded my lonely camp, 
askari were attacking the vast 
bands of hoppers that crawled 
and leaped across the scrubby 
desert. But I, praise be to 
Allah, had my own small de- 
tachment, fifty brawny Africans 
and a British N.C.O., and it was 
my job to seek out the hoppers 
wherever I could find them and 
smite them hip and thigh. 

I was lucky in my location, 
for the river was a godsend. It 
provided water not only for 
drinking and washing, but for 
the very necessary purpose of 
making up the poison bait, a 
mixture of coffee pulp and 
arsenic that was sent up to us 
dry. Some of my less fortunate 
confréres were stationed as far 
as seventy miles from the nearest 
water-hole or catchment area, 
and they had to maintain a 
constant stream of trucks fetch- 
ing water in four-gallon jerri- 
cans. But I had, as it were, 
Company’s water laid on, and 
after a day’s work I would 
march my askari down to the 
river to where a long spit of 











sand ran out into the wide 
stream, there to wash their 
shirts and splash happily in the 
shallows while I sat on the 
sand and dragged a liver-baited 
hook in the turbid water, perio- 
dically hauling in a bewhiskered 
mud-fish destined for my supper. 
A rifle across my knees ensured 
the repulsing of any hungry 
crocodile that might brave the 
noise and splashing in search of 
@ meal of juicy African soldier. 
These evening hours on the 
river were high-lights in long 
days spent in blistering sun 
laying the interminable lines 
of locust bait. Besides the 
peaceful occupation of angling 
and the ever-watchful look-out 
for crocodiles, the wild life of 
the river-bank was an ever- 
lasting source of interest and 
amusement. Regularly every 
evening a troop of baboons that 
lived on the far bank would 
come down to the water’s edge 
and stare at us in astonishment. 
The youngsters of the tribe 
would play among the feet of 
their elders, getting into trouble 
like their human counterparts. 
I remember a very small and 
venturesome baboon falling into 
the river in its eagerness to see 
the strange creatures splashing 
about on the far side. Its 
mother gave a bark of alarm 
and irritation at the irrespon- 
sible behaviour of her offspring, 
and, reaching down a prehensile 
foot, grabbed it and hauled it 
to safety; then laying the 
struggling baby across her knees, 
she gave it a good walloping. 
There were other diversions, 
too, of a more domestic nature. 
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Not far away a large circular 
boma of thorny branches housed 
a nomadic tribe of Boran, and 
nearly every evening these 
natives, whom the askari re- 
garded as savages, drove their 
camels down to the river to 
fetch water. They made the 
snarling beasts kneel while they 
filled the goat-skins and gourds, 
and the askari made pointed 
references to the Boran’s an- 
cestry. The African’s sense of 
humour being distinctly Rabe- 
laisian, it was as well that 
neither the locals nor the soldiers 
understood each other’s lan- 
guage. The askari had, how- 
ever, picked up the word of 
command that the herdsmen 
gave to the camels when they 
wished them to rise to their 
feet. They would wait until 


the Boran had waded beyond 


the shallows to fill the skins 
with clean water, and then 
“tu, tu,” they would cry to 
the camels, which rose protest- 
ing to their feet, to the rage of 
the returning owners. Angrily 
the Boran would once again 
order their charges to kneel, 
only to have their orders 
countermanded by excited cries 
of “ tu.”” I usually had to step 
in and restore peace before the 
rival factions came to blows, 
for the amusement of Boran- 
baiting never palled. 

On some evenings I would 
take my rifle and wander through 
the bush in search of meat for 
the pot. We carried a good 
supply of tinned beef, but woe 
betide the unit that returned to 
civilisation with so much as 
one tin broached. It would 
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have meant a court of inquiry 
at the very least, for we were 
supposed to live on the country. 
Luckily the country was well 
stocked with game, gerenuk or 
Waller’s gazelle for the most 
part, but the tiny dik-dik were 
plentiful, and it was not unusual 
to come across a water-buck 
drowsing in the shade of the 
palms that lined the river’s 
edge. There were plenty of 
wart-hog, though the few 
Moslems in my detachment 
naturally regarded these with 
horror, and would not jeopardise 
their immortal souls by so much 
as touching one; but a fat hog 
made a substantia] meal for the 
pagans and the Christian askari. 
Gerenuk were the main source 
from which we replenished the 
larder, but I always hated kill- 
ing these long-necked antelope. 

Lions abounded in the dis- 
trict, anc a mile or so down- 
river there was a herd of 
elephant, which caused periodic 
destruction in the small gardens 
of the few native inhabitants. 
They walked right through the 
camp one moonlit night, and it 
was @ considerable shock to see 
the huge footprints the next 
morning and to realise how close 
they had come to my tent. 
The sentry swore that he had 
seen and heard nothing. I gave 
him the benefit of the doubt ; 
for the huge beasts can walk 
delicately, and not even a tent- 
rope had been brushed in their 
passing. I have often wondered 
if they even knew that their 
midnight perambulation had 
led them through a human 
habitation. Perhaps in their 
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blindness they mistook my tent 
and the bivouacs of the askari 
for so many ant-hills. 

Leopards there were, too. 
During one of the periodic visits 
of the commanding officer, he 
and I went out to replenish the 
larder. He was of the old 
school of African hunter, and 
there was little that he did not 
know about the ways of the 
wild life of the continent. But 
I fancy that even he was taken 
by surprise that evening; and 
I had a grand-stand view of a 
most diverting though potenti- 
ally dangerous spectacle. 

The C.O. had spotted a gere- 
nuk half-way up the side of a 
little boulder - studded hillock, 
and, telling me to stay where 
I was, he began to stalk. For 
some time, until he was hidden 
from sight by a patch of thick 
scrub, I watched him crawling 


slowly and painfwly up the 


side of the hill. All the time 
I could see the animal cropping 
peacefully on the low branches 
of an acacia bush; then sud- 
denly it became suspicious and 
stared downhill, not, to my 
surprise, in the direction of 
where I thought the C.O. to be, 
but rather to one side of anda 
little behind him. I shifted my 
gaze, to see the slinking body 
of a leopard moving slowly 
forward on the track of the 
hunter. The beast had evi- 
dently had its eye on its supper 
for some time, and, angered at 
the unwarrantable interference 
of the C.0., had decided to 
stalk him instead. I watched, 
fascinated, for some moments 
until, realising what a song and 
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dance there would be if the C.0. 
were eaten before my eyes, and 
thinking of the endless courts 
of inquiry that would ensue, 
I came to the conclusion that 
it was up to me to do some- 
thing. I gave a loud ‘hey!’ 
causing the leopard to stop 
instantly, sending the gerenuk 
to panic-struck flight over the 
brow of the hill, and bringing 
the angry and scarlet face of 
my superior officer into view as 
he rose to his feet and stared 
furiously in my direction. I 
waved my arms wildly, trying 
to indicate the presence of the 
leopard, at the same time shout- 
ing that he was in imminent 
danger of being eaten. Even 
at that distance I could see him 
shrug his shoulders in a gesture 
of hopelessness and irritation at 
the idiocy of the subalterns 
whom Command had decided 
in their wisdom to send him. 
Then he strode downhill to 
join me. It was evident that 
he had been unable to hear my 
shouted words, and he was 
therefore taken by surprise 
when, half-way down the hillock, 
the leopard, which all this time 
had been glaring balefully in 
my direction, broke cover almost 
at his feet. He sent a wild and 
ineffective shot after the beast, 
which only served to increase 
his ire, and it was an appre- 
hensive junior officer who 
awaited his superior’s return 
from the hunt. But when he 
reached me, hot and scarlet 
with rage, I found to my relief 
that he was angry mostly with 
himself for bungling an ex- 
tremely difficult shot; for he 
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was justly proud of his marks- 
manship. 

One week-end I left my N.C.O. 
in charge of the detachment 
and went visiting. My opposite 
number was carrying on the 
good work thirty miles up- 
stream, and I decided to see 
how he was progressing in the 
extermination of the enemy. 
I bumped and rattled in the 
utility truck along a vile track, 
never leaving the river for long 
and crossing innumerable dongas 
paved with gigantic boulders 
that nearly shook the little car 
to pieces. He had chosen an 
ideal site for his camp, high up 
in a glade of umbrella-thorns 
and overlooking the river, which 
wound in a great loop a quarter 
of a mile away. My host 
promised to demonstrate a novel 
method of killing locusts if I 
could delay my departure until 
Monday evening, and I agreed. 
In the meantime he suggested 
a bath, and while my servant 
was preparing the canvas tub 
beneath a tall thorn tree, I was 
given @ welcome drink. So 
welcome was it that it was 
only after several pitiable re- 
quests from Ondino that I event- 
ually had my bath. “ Bathi 
tyari, Effendi,” he repeated at 
intervals of ten minutes, his 
voice growing more and more 
hopeless and beseeching at each 
repetition, and the short dusk 
had given way to black night 
before I reluctantly left my too 
hospitable host to wash off the 
grime of travel. 

I found the bath placed close 
to, the side of the tree, a bush- 
lamp near at hand, and a cake 
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of soap resting on an upturned 
box. As I squatted in the bath 
I noticed somewhat to my sur- 
prise that a thin rope ran from 
the base of the tree up the bole, 
to disappear into the darkness 
above. It closely resembled the 
magic rope in the famous Indian 
trick, and I puzzled over this 
strange phenomenon for a few 
moments. I had washed my 
face and replaced the soap on 
its box, when the rope became 
wildly agitated. The next 
second a large monkey slithered 
down the tree, grabbed my 
precious soap and shot up again 
with the speed of lightning. 
I gazed, astonished, into the 
darkness above my head, when 
the cake of soap came whizzing 
down from the tree-top, struck 
me smartly on the head, and 
bounced with a splash into the 
water. Screams of joy came 
floating down to me, and I was 
just in time to step out of the 
bath and drag it out of range 
of my host’s playful pet before 
the creature made another sally 
in search of more ammunition. 
Foiled of its attempt, it strained 
against the leash in an effort 
to reach me, and I hurriedly 
finished washing and dressing, 
not caring for an audience of 
one irritable ape. 

On the Monday morning my 
host and I, accompanied by two 
truck-loads of chattering askari, 
made our way down to the 
river. The thick undergrowth 
that here lined the water’s edge 
to a depth of three hundred 
yards was a favourite stamping- 
ground for his particular locusts. 
Not for him the wearisome search 
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for crawling bands of the pests. 
They were on his doorstep, and 
he was spared the necessity of 
making daily reconnaissances 
and the arduous job of mixing 
bait and laying it in long lines 
in the path of the invaders. He 
just burnt them up where he 
found them, slaughtering more 
in one morning than I, by the 
recognised method, could do in 
three. 

The undergrowth was thick, 
tall palm trees rising out of a 
carpet of scrubby bushes, tangled 
vines, and the dead and dried 
fronds from the palms them- 
selves. With difficulty we 
pushed through until, ten 
minutes later, a shout from an 
askari announced the presence 
of a band of hoppers just start- 
ing on their morning meal. 
Everyone, with the exception of 
myself, who was merely an 
interested observer, knew just 
what to do, and within a few 
minutes the hoppers were en- 
closed in a boma of dry palm 
fronds. A match in half a 
dozen places and they were 
surrounded by a wall of fire, 
the dry material blazing and 
crackling furiously, with flames 
leaping high into the air to 
catch the feathery tops of the 
trees. It seemed unbelievable 
that any living creature could 
escape from that inferno, but 
the insects made a_ gallant 
attempt, some even succeeding. 
Countless thousands could be 
seen climbing desperately up 
the leaning trunks of the palms, 
only to be overcome by the 
smoke and the heat and to fall 
back into the raging flames 
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below. Others, sacrificing them- 
selves to the common good, 
immolated themselves in the 
wall of fire, by sheer weight 
of numbers extinguishing the 
flames at several points. The 
others hopped and crawled in 
panic over the charred bodies of 
their brothers, many making 
their escape before the gap 
could be closed by blazing 
torches. But those that escaped 
were doomed to destruction in 
@ watery grave; for, seized 
with panic, they flung them- 
selves into the river and fell 
victims to the voracious fish 
which rose to the surface in 
their hundreds. It was a sicken- 
ing sight, but remembering 
the many thousands of acres 
of growing crops that were a 
potential food supply for the 
creatures once they had come to 
maturity, I dismissed such senti- 
ment from my mind and was 
duly impressed by the slaughter. 
I only wished that my locusts 
would be so accommodating as 
to sit about on my doorstep 
waiting to be burnt up. 


There is an end to all earthly 
pleasures, even to an earthly 
paradise, and the rains being 
in the near offing, we had 
to pack up and start the long 
journey back to Nanyuki and 
the doubtful joys and amenities 
of garrison life. As the long 
convoy was about to get under 
way, a stowaway was found 
concealed in one of the trucks, 
@ young Boran, some _ ten 
years of age, whom an African 
sergeant had bought from a 
tribe of nomads. No doubt the 
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boy would have been happier as 
the adopted son of his purchaser 
than by continuing his hand-to- 
mouth existence with his family, 
but even such a mild form 
of slavery could not be coun- 
tenanced and he was uncere- 
moniously bundled out to stand 
weeping in the dusty road as 
the trucks moved away down 
the sandy highway. Nor did 
his potential master or foster- 
father, whichever you wish, have 
the satisfaction of reclaiming 
the purchase money ; doubtless 
a salutary lesson that the 
British Government does not 
countenance the indiscriminate 
buying and. selling of human 
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feeling sorry for the savage 
morsel who stared so pitiably 
after the vanishing convoy, his 
hopes of a new life in the almost 
legendary civilisation of Kenya 
dashed to the ground. 

When, after five days of travel, 
the twin peaks of Mount Kenya 
were again visible rearing their 
snow-capped pinnacles into the 
burning sky, I knew that para- 
dise had indeed given place to 
dusty parade-ground and dreary 
route marches. ‘“‘ De gustibus 
non est disputandum,” said a 
brother officer to me when I 
compared the frontier to the 
desert of Omar Khayyam. ‘“ You 
can have it, old boy. I’m going 
to give the dog a run.” 


Il. A SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


souls. But I could not help 
On trek—MsBaw, 
British CAMEROONS, 
28/2/49. 
DEAR ——, 


I had rather fun yesterday 
afternoon—my off-days are not 
generally so full of incident. 

We left Wanti as soon as it 
was light enough for the carriers 
to see. The trek to Sabongari 
was over by nine-thirty and by 
ten even the most heavily laden 
had staggered in. On the last 
two or three days there had 
been a certain amount of loiter- 
ing en route. Messenger Ndonga 
suggested yesterday that we 
post a Chinda outside each of 
the wayside beer-houses that 
we passed with the task of 
urging on any of the caravan 
that showed a desire to succumb 
to the thought of a ‘ quick one.’ 


He knew the penchant of the Ndu 
for the rich beer of the plains ; 
his ruse was highly successful. 
Yesufu, Sarkin Sabongari, was 
away on @ ‘ walk’um’ to the 
coast plying his profession of 
Mallam and indulging in a little 
trade on the side. His Wakili 
was courtesy itself; he escorted 
me to the guest-house in Yesufu’s 
compound with the manner of a 
Jeeves. Table, chair, office boxes, 
washing things, and clothes box 
were rapidly laid out in their 
usual order. I hate sleeping in 
grass huts; Ndonga soon had 
the tent up outside, and bed 
and mosquito-net unpacked. 


I settled down to a book while 
Dilla cooked a meal. 

Breakfast at five is a per- 
fectly 
luncheon at eleven. 


legitimate excuse for 
Half an 
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hour later my contentment was 
made complete by the arrival 
of a runner with a letter from 
Kat, the U.K. mail, and some 
fresh vegetables. It was good 
to have reassurance that Kat 
and the Kids were well. Tom, 
the Engineer, had brought the 
parcel to the road-end three days 
before, and a succession of Native 
Court Messengers had relayed it. 
They had made good time. 

By noon the fatigue from the 
twelve-mile walk had passed off 
and the Wakili was summoned. 
Last time I had been in the 
area a stream quite near the 
village had yielded great sport 
with the ‘ Alestes.’ These game 
little fish freely take a sea-trout 
fly. He broke it to me gently 
that, since the month was Feb- 
ruary and the rains far off, the 
stream might be expected to 
be dry and the fish gone down. 
Guinea-fowl, he said, were to 
be found, and water-buck were 
plentiful in the old farms near 
the stream. Ardo Kaffoi, the 
Fulani headman, appeared with 
news of a calf killed by a leopard 
the previous night. It had not 
been eaten. He was too polite 
to do other than approacn the 
matter obliquely. He did men- 
tion that his men had suggested 
making a trap over the kill: a 
heavy suspended log armed with 
@ spear and a trigger release. 
I knew what was in his mind. 
Last year, in the same area, a 
Veterinary Officer had poisoned 
two spotted hyenas with strych- 
nine after they had taken several 
calves. He hoped for a repeti- 
tion of this satisfactory per- 
formance. I did not fancy the 





idea of shooting on a Sunday 
or the long wait over the kill 
that might have yielded the 
leopard. I told the Ardo that 
I had brought no strychnine 
and suggested that his men 
went ahead with the trap. He 
took his dismissal gracefully. 

As we talked the sun suddenly 
lit up the westernmost of the 
three Ngom peaks. Three miles 
away and three thousand feet 
above us the rising clouds made 
a window. The rock-face below 
the summit was warm and 
golden, the colouring powerfully 
reminiscent of a long sun-baked 
day on Gimmer before the war. 
I was filled with the same in- 
tense excitement that always 
fills me on the kindlier hills at 
home. The choice of what to 
do was made. 

The Beture is invariably mad. 
Not wanting to appear madder 
than the usual run of my 
colleagues, I called a boy, handed 
him the sixteen-bore, and set 
off up the hills. At least I had 
some ostensible object in leav- 
ing the cool guest-house in the 
hottest part of the day. 

We had considerable difficulty 
on the lower slopes. For long 
years grass fires have swept 
over these hills every dry season. 
Where they have been fanned 
by a fierce breeze the com- 
bustion has not been complete 
and the tougher grasses are left 
as blackened, spiky stems detri- 
mental alike to the speed of 
one’s progress and to one’s 
temper. But higher up the fires 
had been more thorough in their 
work and we moved as quickly as 
the steep slopes would permit. 
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Two hours later we reached 
the floor of a coomb below the 


western peak. I lay on my 
back and gazed at the rocks. 
The bearer’s comic ‘ pidjin’ 
droned on: he had found the 
recent tracks of a buffalo and 
the even more recent marks of 
a lion. He was surprised at the 
latter; for lion leave the hills 
in the dry season, following the 
Fulani cattle and the game down 
to the well-watered plain. The 
rocks absorbed my attention. 
Foreshortening, and the diffi- 
culty of judging scale, had 
caused me greatly to wunder- 
estimate the size of the final 
peak. It was a fine cone, rising 
some 1500 feet above my view- 
point. The skyline to the east 
and west showed a series of 
easy grass-covered slabs at an 
angle of about 30 degrees, but 
the rocks of the north-facing 
cirque immediately above were 
much steeper, probably about 
60 degrees, with a further con- 
siderable steepening some 200 
feet below the grassed summit. 
The rock was a fine-grained 
granite with up-and-down veins 
of porphyry. The face was 
really composed of alternating 
ribs and shallow gullies. The 
ribs were good clean rock, but 
the gullies were earth-filled and 
full of partially embedded stones 
—a typical example of tropical 
weathering. I knew from ex- 


perience how unpleasant such 
places can be. However, there 
was a lessening of the angle of 
the face running diagonally up- 
wards from right to left, and it 
seemed that there was a broken 
mass of rocks from the top of 
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this line leading back to the 
summit which would provide 
a route justifiable for a solo 
attempt. 

After several failures to climb 
a@ very steep step at the foot of 
the rocks I eventually found 
&® passage and was soon mov- 
ing upwards fairly rapidly. I 
climbed up each rib as far as 
possible, and, when the angle 
became too steep, traversed 
across to the left, maintaining 
the line I had chosen. 

The higher I got the more 
difficult became the successive 
ribs and buttresses, but the 
rock was clean and sound, and 
a great joy after the rotten 
trachytes and basalts I have 
climbed on in other parts of 
this mountainous division. The 
holds, too, were of a shape and 
feel more like those found on 
rocks in temperate climates. 
I moved with confidence. At 
that moment I could not have 
been happier: I was pressing 
the climb, but not beyond my 
capacity; the situation was 
magnificent, and the exposure 
sufficient to give a measure of 
zest. I was rounding a steep 
rib, well provided with holds, and 
moving on to a slab to the left, 
when there was a sudden and 
vehement cross between a ‘ phutt’ 
and a ‘hiss’ just above my head. 

On a climb of some difficulty 
every faculty becomes keyed to 
high pitch. In an emergency, 
thought and action seem to be 
practically instantaneous, and, 
for me at any rate (I wonder if 
others have found the same 
thing), the memory of all that 
passes appears to be vividly 
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impressed on the mind. I am 
thinking of a fall on ice I once 
had when, for a few seconds, 
before I became unpleasantly 
resigned, my mind worked with 
unusual rapidity and clarity at 
the same time as I was making 
desperate efforts with hands and 
feet to arrest the fall. I have 
today, twelve years later, a 
most precise memory of all I 
thought and did. And so it 
was on this occasion... . 
‘Leopard’ was the impres- 
sion rather than the thought. 
I prepared for a bang on the 
head from above. I looked up 
into the dazzling sky and saw 
nothing. The noise came again, 
but this time from somewhere 
near my face. The thought 
‘snake’ became a_ certainty 
simultaneously with a memory 
of an article by Cansdale in the 
‘Nigerian Field’: “... all 
members of this genus (Bitis) 
go in for a terrifying inflation 
and doflation which gives them 
the general name of Puff 
Adder. ...” In the same in- 
stant I saw him lying in a coil 
on the slab three feet from my 
cheek with most of his light- 
coloured underside showing. I 
swept at him with my helmet, 
but, being clumsy with my left 
hand, missed. My left foot 
slipped off its hold and I was 
left swinging from right hand 


and foot. ‘Jump’ was another 


idea strong in my mind, but 
equally strong was the know- 
ledge of 300 feet of rock and 
gully below. I swept at him 
again, and this time either he 
was knocked off or he flicked 
himself down: he passed by 
my bare knees and I watched 


with somewhat detached interest 
the passage of what might well 
have been my own death. I 
have several times met such 
snakes before, but always in 
circumstances where the advan- 
tage has lain with me. I have 
never sought to kill them, nor 
have I heard them make the 
characteristic noise of inflation 
and deflation. 

I climbed on slowly, the con- 
fidence ebbing out of me as I 
moved. After a further 200 feet 
I reached the broken rocks 
under the wall guarding the 
summit. There was no justifi- 
able passage through them. I 
climbed a rib leading to a grass- 
filled diagonal crack to the 
right, which no doubt would 
have ‘ gone,’ but the thought of 
‘snake’ was still big in my 
mind and I had no desire to 
climb it by thrusting my arms 
through the long grass into the 
inner recesses of the crack. 
The moral and physical support 
of a sturdy ‘second’ would 
have been very comforting here, 
and I promised myself in future 
to eschew all solo climbing. 
I descended the rib and explored 
to the left. The slab gave out 
on the top of a perpendicular 
wall. A hundred feet below, 
across @ small patch of earth at 
the foot of the wall, were the 
‘clenched fist’ marks of a 
leopard. They were new and 
leading in to the rocks below 
me, and were ‘one way’ only. 
It seemed time to retreat. No 
doubt the leopard, should I 
disturb him, would move off, 
but there was the possibility 
that his only route would be my 
own, and, good climber that he 
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obviously was, I did not want 
to share a stance with him— 
even for a moment. 

The descending traverses 
across the muck-filled gullies 
were far from pleasant, and the 
thought of my friend the puff- 
adder below made me move 
with great circumspection. Soon 
I was just under the white mark 
on the slab left by my helmet. 
I moved with even greater 
caution, but saw nothing, and 
an hour later was at the foot of 
the easy slabs to the west. It 
did not take long to walk up 
them to the summit. 

The bearer, anxious no doubt 
to keep me away from the 
rocks, had told me as we rested 
in the coomb that no man, black 
or white, had climbed the rock 
before. I was most disappointed 
to find a small cairn on the top. 
It must have been left there 
by last year’s Geological Survey 
party. I should think it probable 
that they had ascended by this 
rather easier way. 

I descended by the equally 
easy slabs to the east and soon 
rejoined the bearer. As the 
light began to go we plunged 
down the last slopes above the 
little hamlet of Ngom. Two 
water - buck—a male and a 
female—moved away in front 
of us, looking very large in the 
poor light. A short distance 
farther on we came across an 
irate hunter with bow and 
arrows. He did not mince his 
words: until we approached like 
a eross between a storm and 
& woman’s dance he had been 
hunting the buck. But now he 
and his people would go hungry. 
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The Sarkin Ngom met us 
with a surprised smile. His 
well-swept compound was lined 
with mango trees. He showed 
us through and bid us “ Until 
we meet again ’”’ with a dignified 
bow. A most civil old boy— 
the perfect country gentleman. 

As night came down we 
reached the stream bordering 
Sabongari. Four figures sprang 
from the shadow at the foot of 
a kola tree. They soon disclosed 
themselves as the village drum 
and pipe band and the ‘ praiser.’ 
** Sarkin Duniya ya Dawo,” he 
chanted in a strident voice 
(“The King of the world has 
returned”). And then  sud- 
denly, “Giwa,” “Giwa” (‘‘ Ele- 
phant,” “ Elephant”’). Heralded 
by these compliments—for such 
they were intended to be—we 
marched down the village street 
between rows of white-gowned 
Sabongaris. Their robes— 
grubby in the revealing light of 
day—appeared immaculate in 
the kindly dark, in sad contrast 
to my own. Covered from head 
to foot with black from the 
burnt grass and staggering with 
tiredness, I should more properly 
have sneaked unseen to my 
bath. It was no moment for a 
ceremonious reception. 

It had been an unusual Sunday 
afternoon. Lion are uncommon 
in this division, and it was 
interesting to come across their 
marks in the hills in the dry 
season. I have never before 
had such @ good view of a pair 
of water-buck, or met, in such 
circumstances, a member of the 
genus Bitis. ... 


M. N. H. M. 
Ss 














FIDDLER’S GREEN. 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


“‘ Although the sacred bark may serve to ease oppression at 


your major girth, to gnaw a bitter melon-rind will not recall 


therefrom the honeyed fruit.’ 


‘¢ Hm mary fellah him makum 
too much belly palaver.”” The 
Specialist rose from his chair as 
he spoke, walked across the 
room to the radio-set in the 
corner and switched off the 
throaty voice of the croonette 
and its accompaniment of 
muted brass. ‘I am told,’’ he 
added as he returned to his 
seat, “that one really has to 
understand this sort of stuff to 
appreciate how wonderful it is.’’ 
The Regiment Officer and I 
kept our silence. It was as well 
not to interrupt the Specialist 
when he was embarked on certain 
topics, and now the raised sandy 
eyebrows and spectacles atilt on 
his thin freckled nose were 
danger-signals not to be ignored. 
Conviciion gleamed in his eye 
as he enlarged his theme. 
“Take a phrase, catchy, 
pretty, or better still, monoton- 
ous. Add a few bars of break 
to allow the performers occa- 
sionally to get their breath, and 
then attack it from all angles 
with every available instru- 


ment, first singly and then 
collectively, over and over 
again, ad nauseam. When you 


reach that stage, tear the thing 
to pieces on & soprano saxo- 
phone and then toss the mangled 
remains overboard in a splash 
of dreadful discord.” He 
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paused to reseat his spectacles 
before he continued. ‘ Under- 
stand it?” he snorted. “ It’s 
the people who say they enjoy 
it that I’d like to understand.” 

The Specialist looked at us 
a8 if inviting contradiction, but 
finding none, he sat back 
scratching a sparsely covered 
scalp. 

“T think the worst case of 
jive - hypnosis I ever encoun- 
tered,’’ he continued, ‘‘ was a 
young navigator at Great Flan- 
lam in the first days of the war. 
Quite a nice lad otherwise. He 
was killed soon after he left us, 
in one of those early Blenheim 
Squadrons we didn’t hear very 
much about. I happened to be 
in the Mess one day when his 
trouble started. Someone came 
in with a new record and put 
it on the radiogram. Modern 
humour, you know the sort of 
thing; a song about a girl 
losing her basket —a_ little 
yellow one, if I remember; and 
I ouget to, because I must have 
heard it played a couple of 
hundred times during’ the 
following week. When the tune 
came to an end, Pete—that’s 
what we called the lad—left his 
game of shove-ha’penny and 
went over to the gramophone, 
where he picked up the record 
to read the title. ‘That’s a 
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nice tune,’ he said, ‘let’s have 
it again.’ 

‘“* Pete put on the record once 
more, and when it was finished 
he repeated it yet again, listen- 
ing intently the whole time. 
But even then he wasn’t satis- 
fied; for he drew up a chair 
to the instrument and really 
settled down to it. Over and 
over again he played the darned 
thing until at two o’clock he 
was forced to stop, in order to 
get back to his work. That was 
bad enough, but it wasn’t an 
end to the matter. What 
happened at his home in the 
evenings goodness only knows— 
he lived out—but next day 
Pete came into the anteroom at 
lunch-time, and he must have 
been thinking about his tune 
all the morning; for he had 
purpose written all over his 
face. Straightaway he pulled 
his chair to the radiogram and 
played the record solidly for 
an hour, missing his lunch in 
the process.” The Specialist 
took a sip of his beer. ‘‘ You 
know,” he added, “the lad 
played that thing the whole 
lunch hour for four consecutive 
days before anyone objected.” 

** Come, come, Doctor.’’ The 
Regiment Officer obviously felt 
impelled to protest. ‘ D’you 
mean to say you were all as 
patient as that ? ”’ 

**T do,’ answered the Special- 
ist. ‘And it only proves how 
little the present generation 
listens to the background of 
radio noise on which it insists. 
Mark you, I won’t say that no 
one was getting tired of being 
told the basket was lost, because 
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on the fourth day Pete’s squad- 
ron commander took drastic 
action. It was beautifully done. 
As the record, which was getting 
a bit scratchy by then, finished 
yet another of its laments, the 
squadron leader went to the 
gramophone and picked up the 
disc. ‘ That’s a nice tune,’ he 
said. ‘Let’s see what it’s called.’ 
Just as if he didn’t know by 
that time. Anyhow, as he 
turned to replace the record on 
the turntable, it slipped from 
his fingers and broke into pieces 
on the floor.’ 

The Specialist scratched his 
head slowly, but the Regiment 
Officer and I said nothing, for we 
knew there was more to come. 

‘The squadron leader’s pro- 
fuse apologies may have de- 
ceived Pete, or not,’’ he went 
on, “but his reaction was 
immediate. Without a word 
he got out of his chair, left the 
room, and @ moment later we 
heard his car start up and roar 
down the road, after which 
we settled ourselves to blessed 
peace. But it was too good to 
last. Twenty minutes after- 
wards the lad’s car drew up 
again in front of the Mess, and 
back he came with a brand-new 
record under his arm. Of 
course, it had to be a fresh 
copy of the same tune. He 
went straight back to the radio- 
gram, sat down, and started all 
over again. After that, the 
whole business became a stand- 
ing joke. Every day the record 
got hidden, or broken, or other- 
wise done away with; but with 
equal regularity Pete would 
climb into his car and go roar- 
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ing down to town for a new one. 
He must have spent a lot on 
records. AS soon as one got 
broken it was replaced, and the 
tune went on and on. What 
amazed me was that the lad 
never seemed angry about it 
and always accepted with good 
grace the endless apologies and 
explanations that were offered.’’ 

“How did it all end?” I 
asked as the Specialist retrieved 
his fallen spectacles from the 
carpet. 

“T don’t know,’ he answered. 
“He may have converted the 
squadron he was posted to a 
few days later. As far as we 
were concerned, we were too 
relieved to inquire. But I did 
manage to get a glimpse into 
his obsession, and, frankly, it 
staggered me. I felt I could 
not let him go without trying 
to find out where the fascination 
in the tune lay, so I put the 
question to him point - blank. 
At first he seemed to be at a 
loss to understand what I was 
driving at, but when I repeated 
my query he appeared astonished 
and incredulous.” 

The Specialist stopped there 
and started to search his chair 
for his spectacles. This time we 
were happy to see them go into 
their case before he continued. 

“Yes, as I was saying,” he 
went on, ‘‘ the boy was flabber- 
gasted, because when I repeated 
my question he looked at 
me and blurted out: ‘ Good 
heavens! Doctor, I can’t under- 
stand it. D’you mean to tell 


me that you don’t like that 
And that was the last 
He looked at 


song ?’ 
T saw of him.” 


[Dec, 


us over spectacles that were not 
there. ‘Tell me now,” he 
added. ‘* What’s the answer to 
that one ? ” 

The Regiment Officer elbowed 
his lean figure from the chair 
and stooped to knock out his 
pipe into the grate. For a 
moment the firelight threw his 
brown lined face into high 
relief. 

** You know, Doctor,’’ he said 
as he turned his back to the 
fire and took out his tobacco 
pouch, ‘‘ I think you are forget- 
ting our younger days. Tunes 
lasted so very much longer then 
only because we had to play 
them ourselves or wait until 
someone else did so for us. We 
couldn’t work them to death at 
the turn of a switch, but I think 
they hypnotised us just as 
surely. We permitted a good 
melody to become part of an 
epoch, an era, an age, and 
allowed it to colour a whole 
slice of life.’”” He bent down to 
light a spill and put it to his 
pipe before he went on. “It 
wasn’t the tunes themselves we 
were fond of as much as the 
associations they brought back 
to us. It is only natural that 
we should think of our early 
days as infinitely better than 
these, and because an old tune 
has the knack of recalling a 
whole period of that time, of 
course we prefer it to the modern 
stuff.” He turned to gaze into 
the fire for a moment and 
then added: ‘“ After all, even 
young Pete might eventually 
have come to the same way of 
thinking.”’ 

The Specialist leaned forward, 
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still anxious to argue, and it 
was necessary to forestall him 


quickly. ‘* The dream is ended, 
but the melody lingers on,’ I 
quoted shamelessly. ‘ There 
was always danger to perspec- 
tive there.”’ 

“That was a lesson I learnt 
over twenty years ago.’”’ The 
pipe in the strong hand stabbed 
the air in my direction from the 
fireplace. ‘ A tune lingered on 
when it ought to have been 
dead and buried. Attractive 
little thing it was. Curiously 
enough, I heard it played only 
once—by a Frenchman called 
Guy de Vlairot—and after that 
I didn’t need to hear it again to 
remember it.” 

The Specialist resigned him- 
self to silence and settled back 
again in his chair to listen as 
his friend continued. 

“It happened in Upper 
Silesia, three or four years after 
the end of the first war. I spoke 
German well in those days, and 
that, perhaps, had something 
to do with my secondment to 
the inter-allied commission there. 
The district to which I was 
posted had been a German 
garrison area and lay on the 
old Russian frontier. My job 
was that of assistant to the 
English controller, who also 
had a French and an Italian 
adjutant to help him. We 
had French troops in_ the 
district. Guy, as I found out 
afterwards, belonged to a 
famous French cavalry regi- 
ment, and was attached to the 
riding-schools quartered in one 
of the two barracks in our town. 
A battalion of Chasseurs Alpins 
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and a field battery were 
stationed in the other. It was 
a quiet little town with few 
attractions, and the controller 
and I shared a flat on the out- 
skirts—a nice place, with a big 
lounge that was very useful 
when we entertained.” 

The tall man paused and 
looked at the Specialist. ‘‘ You 
should have been there, Doctor,”’ 
he said mischievously. ‘‘ We 
had a grand piano in the lounge, 
and the different nationalities 
that played it would have left 
you no complaint about lack of 


variety.” 

The Specialist refused to be 
drawn, however, and only 
smiled. 


“Our job was to run the 
country,’’ the Regiment Officer 
went on, “ until the population 
had chosen whether to remain 
German or be incorporated into 
the new Polish republic, and 
about a month after my arrival 
the plebiscite was held. The 
voting went off peaceably 
enough, but apparently the 
results were not what the Poles 
had hoped for; because they 
staged a putsch a few days 
later, and took charge of as 
much of the country as they 
could before the German frei- 
corps mobilised itself and got 
into action. The whole affair 
was an attempt to persuade 
the Allies that the voting had 
been unfair and that the major- 
ity of the inhabitants really 
wanted to become Polish. We 
knew, however, that half their 
army had come over the fron- 
tier to bolster up the insurrec- 
tion; but, of course, tuat was 
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officially denied. Incidentally ”’ 
—and here again he pointed the 
accusing pipe-stem at me— 
“one of those Polish adminis- 
trative officers you were train- 
ing last year admitted as much 
to me. He told me he had 
taken part in the show. Be 
that as it may, however, our 
district, being on the border, 
was overrun at once; but 
although the French garrison 
couldn’t very well start another 
war, they kept the insurgents 
out of the town, and after a 
few days things settled down 
to uneasy stalemate and be- 
came a matter for discussion 
at diplomatic level. 

‘“ When the trouble started,”’ 
he went on, “the commander 
of the chasseur regiment, as 
senior military officer, wanted 
us to vacate our flat and live in 
barracks. Maybe he was right, 
because the English weren’t 
popular with the Poles, who 
thought us pro-German. We 
refused to move, however, 
because we would have lost 
face with both Poles and 
Germans; so, after some dis- 
cussion, we were allowed to 
remain where we were, on 
condition that we accommo- 
dated a twenty-four hour guard 
supplied by the battalion. 

“For a month our own 
district remained pretty quiet. 
The Poles allowed supplies to 
come into the town by day and 
there was only a little sporadic 
shooting at nights. Life was 
not too bad, except for the 
interminable negotiation, argu- 
ment, and counter - complaint 
that went on between town and 
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country. Fortunately, some of 
the bigger tradesmen in the 
town had Polish sympathies 
and didn’t propose to lose their 


livelihood. That saved us a 
lot of trouble.” 

The Regiment Officer turned 
to kick the logs in the grate into 
a blaze, and leant back against 
the mantelpiece once more. 

“Then commission dealt me 
an old-fashioned hand,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘They withdrew the 
controller, his adjutants, and 
all his staff with the exception 
of myself, and I remained the 
only representative of commis- 
sion in the district. To add to 
this, the French withdrew most 
of their troops, leaving behind 
only a machine-gun company 
of chasseurs. Before the regi- 
ment moved out, the colonel 
sent for me and gave me a 
direct order to live in barracks ; 
and this time there was no 
argument about it. We both 
knew that the insurgents would 
invade the town as soon as the 
battalion left and that there 
was every likelihood of trouble. 
Although he was making the 
remaining company as strong 
as he could, with nearly twice 
its normal complement of 
officers, it could not afford to 
supply me with an adequate 
guard. He agreed, however, 
to quarter a sous-officier and a 
couple of chasseurs in the flat 
to caretake. 

“Well, into barracks I had 
to go.’ The Regiment Officer 
shrugged his shoulders as he 
went on. “ After my domestic 
staff had been packed off to 
their homes and the keys of 
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the flat handed to the chasseur 
adjudant who had been detailed 
to take over, I reported myself 
to the company commander ; 
and it was he who introduced 
me to Guy de Vlairot. The 
company commander was a 
tubby little bourgeois—shrewd 
but rather tactless. Papa Pierre 
the regiment called him. Never- 
theless, he was as popular as a 
father with his officers and men. 
He wanted understanding, that’s 
all. He placed me in Guy’s 
care with his usual top-heavy 
humour. ‘ Prends garde, mon 
ami,’ he said with a smirk as he 
waved us out of his office, ‘ qu’il 
ne tu fait pas la blague.’ And 
that was his invariable greeting 
whenever he met Guy and my- 
self together. Guy didn’t like 
it a bit, but he ceased to mind 
when he finally became con- 
vinced that I regarded the 
remark as a stock joke. 

“Everything was a little 
strange that first evening with 
the French, and Guy strained 
the atmosphere still further by 
over-acting the host. Perhaps 
he was conscious that his army 
wasn’t at its best under the 
circumstances, and he was 
much too full of apologies. But 
that didn’t last long, thank 
goodness.” 

The Regiment Officer put 
down his pipe on the mantel- 
piece and looked at the Specialist 
and myself. ‘‘ You know,’ he 
said, “‘there are always some 
service details that sound 


ridiculous in any language and 
that make all soldiers kin. It 
was just one of these triviali- 
down the 


ties that broke 
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reserve between Guy and my- 
self and hastened our friendship. 
It happened like this. They 
had allotted me a bunk in the 
former German officers’ casino, 
and there’s no doubt these 
Jerries had done themselves 
very well. I went to bed in 
comparative luxury, but next 
morning, about six o’clock, I 
was shot out of my slumbers 
by a wild-looking chasseur, who 
burst into my room carrying a 
large enamel jug in his hand. 
The lad stared round the room 
till he spotted the tin mug that 
was part of its equipment. 
Seizing this, he tipped it three 
parts full of steaming black 
coffee from his can, slapped it 
back on the table, and bolted. 
Young innocence lay back in 
bed waiting for the milk, sugar, 
rolls, and whatnot; but after 
twenty minutes or so it began 
to grow on me that this, whether 
one liked it or not, was the sum 
total of breakfast as served in 
French barracks. So down went 
the coffee neat, and very good 
it was. 

“A little later, Guy, solici- 
tous a8 ever, came in to see how 
I was getting on. He had been 
up and about for an hour, and 
wanted to know if I’d slept well 
and if there was anything I 
wanted. All at once his eye fell 
on my coffee mug and his face 
fell. ‘Good heavens,’ he said, 
running his hand through his 
hair—a trick of his when 
worried—‘ how distressing. You 
ought to have been warned that 
coffee was all you’d get till 
lunch.’ I laughed and told him 
not to fret; that I'd get used 
32 
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to it. Then, still deadly serious, 
he blurted out: ‘ You can get 
a third of an issue loaf with the 
coffee if you indent in triplicate 
a week ahead.’ That remark 
gave us the foothold on common 
ground we had both been seek- 
ing. We looked at each other 
for a moment and then the 
barriers came down. After that 
we understood each other.” 
The waiter, who had come in 
unnoticed, now placed a glass 
on the mantelpiece. The Regi- 
ment Officer held it to the light, 
critically, before he drank. 
“Guy and I got on extra- 
ordinarily well,’? he continued 
as he put down his glass. ‘‘ We 
were about the same age and he 
had been to prep. school in 
England. He was every inch 
the cavalryman, and tough 


enough even if far too good- 


looking. Dash it all! Even 
the way those fellows wear 
their hats makes me envious. 
But he was obviously out of 
his element. At first I thought 
he was merely home-sick, because 
he was always describing his 
home and family in the South 
of France, and insisting that [ 
must stay with him there when 
his tour of duty abroad was 
over. As we got to know each 
other better, however, I began 
to suspect that there was some- 
thing more behind his restless- 
ness, and one day confirmation 
came from papa Pierre. As I 
say, Guy had been attached 
to the riding - schools in the 
neighbouring barracks, and I 
happened to ask the company 
commander why it was that he 
had been left behind with us. 


[Dee. 


Papa Pierre became all shrewd 
fatherliness as he gave me a 
guarded answer. ‘Ah, mon 
vieux,’ he said, ‘our friend is 
not happy. You English make 
use of a phrase in announcing 
betrothals, to the effect that a 
marriage has been arranged. 
With us the expression is no 
mere formality. The business 
aspect is of first importance. 
What will you? We have an 
eye to the main chance, even 
in love—unless we happen to be 
as young and romantic as he is. 
Perhaps influence causes him to 
be kept abroad. Enough! I 
have discussed the matter only 
because you are sympathetic 
and can help him.’ And at 
once he became the heavy- 
handed humorist once more. 
“Guy never mentioned the 
subject to me, though it seemed 
to be on his mind. But one 
evening in his room I caught 
sight of a photograph that he 
must generally have kept well 
hidden, and concluded it was of 
the girl of his preoccupation, 
who was getting in the way of 
the arranged marriage. I was 
able to understand his feelings 
rather better after seeing it. As 
the saying is, she was a smasher.” 
The Regiment Officer picked 
up his pipe, and as he did so the 
Specialist stirred uneasily in his 
chair. The tall man looked 
down at him and raised an eye- 
brow. “ Yes; you should have 
been told that Guy had a violin 
in his room, Doctor,’”’ he said. 
“He played it once or twice, 
after a lot of persuasion. He 
had been well taught, and there’s 
no doubt that had he applied 
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himself to it he would have 
peen in the top class.” He re- 
lit his pipe before he went on. 
“The next month was most 
interesting. At first I was 
allowed into the town only 
under guard, but, bit by bit, 
the French got used to the idea 
of letting me out to bully the 
insurgent authorities on my own. 
After all, having been left in the 
district only so that it could be 
said that the commission was 
still in control of the whole 
country, my self-respect forced 
me to play my local nuisance- 
value to the limit. It was not 
intended that I should come to 
any harm, and I knew the Poles 
would not prejudice the French 
by doing-in an unsympathetic 
and neutral Englishman. Guy 
aided and abetted me whenever 
possible, and taught me a lot 


about the French army by let- 

ting me double on his duties. 
“The Mess was like a large 

family, with papa Pierre pre- 


siding. Invariably he shed his 
tunic and collar before sitting 
down at the head of the table 
at meals, and his running fire 
of commentary could be very 
amusing. Guy could never get 
used to the informality, how- 
ever. The food was superb. 
The catering was done by two 
very cheerful nursing sisters who 
formed the medical staff. They 
ran the popote and performed 
miracles with the rations; 
though how on earth they found 
the time for all their jobs was a 
mystery. Such a thing as a 
Mess meeting was unheard of. 
Any necessary business was dis- 
cussed by everybody at once, 
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at loud length during meals: 
and on Saturdays our Mess 
bills were presented verbally 
by the senior sister, in francs 
and centimes, payment being 
in cash—then and there. In 
the evenings, after dinner, the 
two girls sat in the anteroom, 
mending and patching any and 
every garment brought to them, 
throwing in whatever motherly 
advice they thought the owner 
merited. Once I even witnessed 
@ snap inspection of shirts by 
them, to ensure no necessary 
repairs were being overlooked. 
Everybody’s tunic had to come 
off ; mine included. 

“The end of the insurrection 
came very suddenly,’’ the Regi- 
ment Officer went on. ‘‘ Appar- 
ently it had been agreed that 
the insurgents should withdraw 
in stages, but the first we knew 
about it was the disappearance, 
one morning, of their police and 
town patrols. We managed to 
get through to commission on 
the one army telephone line 
that the Poles had allowed us, 
and heard that a British divi- 
sional headquarters was to arrive 
in our town within forty-eight 
hours. I was to arrange 
accommodation, and it was not 
long before I was brought back 
to normal life; for next morn- 
ing I saw the first British 
uniform. It was being worn 
by an infantry subaltern who 
crossed the main street to accost 
me. ‘ You’re the district con- 
troller, aren’t you?’ he asked. 
I admitted it. ‘Then where 
are my charwomen = and 
brushes?’ he demanded. I had 
to plead ignorance, but made 
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the mistake of being apologetic 


about it. ‘Then please see 
that they are up at the barracks 
at two o’clock,’ he instructed. 
‘I’m going to get some lunch. 
Good morning.’ ”’ 

“Just like that?’ I asked 
the Regiment Officer. ‘ You 
were in uniform, of course ? ”’ 

“Yes. Just like that,’ he 
answered. ‘* But it brought me 
back to earth, and I was thank- 
ful for that.” 

““T hope you didn’t oblige.”’ 
The Specialist spoke from the 
depths of his chair. 

“T’m afraid I didn’t,” an- 
swered the Regiment Officer. 
“‘T turned all lazy and insubor- 
dinate. I went straight back to 
the flat, where everything was 
in perfect order. The old house- 
keeper met me on the doorstep 
with a bottle of whisky, and a 
hundred Virginia cigarettes that 
the controller had sent up by 
special courier, bless him! So 
I stayed there for two days, 
drinking the whisky and smok- 
ing the cigarettes, letting who 
would call on me to tell me 
what they were doing. 

‘‘ Headquarters started to fill 
up the control staff at once,’ he 
went on. “ The first to arrive 
was @ new Italian adjutant, 
a quiet, steady Piedmontese 
called di Conti. He dined with 
me the day he reported, and 
Guy came along as well. When 
di Conti entered the lounge he 
went straight over to the piano 
and started to play.” 

The Regiment Officer sighed. 
“Why is it, Doctor,’ he asked, 
‘that all the talent is given to 
the lucky few? Though you 
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and I disagree for hours about 
music, we can’t even play ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ with one finger.” He 
went on with his story without 
giving the Specialist an oppor- 
tunity to speak. “Di Conti 
was a@ musician—there was no 
doubt about that—and in spite 
of all the people who had per- 
formed on it before, I realised 
for the first time the quality 
of the instrument. Quite in- 
nocently I asked him where he 
had learnt to play the piano, 
only to be corrected at once. 
‘IT took the degree of doctor at 
Dresdeu,’ he told me as his 
fingers ran over the keys. ‘I 
don’t pretend to play the piano. 
I use it only as my means of 
expression.’ He said it simply 
and sincerely, without the least 
affectation. Doctor of music 
or player of piano, call himself 
what he would, he showed us 
in the next twenty minutes that 
there was little he couldn’t ex- 
press through that keyboard. 

“While he was playing | 
remembered Guy’s violin, and 
when he had finished 1 
suggested they should get to- 
gether next evening. Di Conti 
seemed pleased enough and in 
turn told me he would like to 
bring a cousin along. ‘ He’s 
assistant controller at Zabrze, 
and that’s only a few kilometres 
from here,’ he said. ‘ We'll 
make it a trio. My cousin took 
his degree with me.’ And as 
an afterthought he added: ‘ He 
uses the ’cello.’ As a means of 
expression, I supposed. 

“Guy, di Conti, and the 
cousin played excellently to- 
gether,’ continued the Regi- 
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ment Officer, ‘“‘ and they worked 
themselves into a most satisfy- 
ing combination. Guy wasn’t 
a doctor of music anywhere ; 
he just played the violin beauti- 
fully, and he improved with 
every day’s practice. It was 
on their fourth or fifth visit 
that Guy played his tune. I 
remember the windows were 
wide open to the twilight of a 
fine summer day and the room 
seemed full of a warm golden 
glow. For an hour or more 
they had made their music 
before they paused for some- 
thing fresh to play—the cousin 
and Guy testing a string or two, 
and di Conti wiping the piano 
keys with his handkerchief. I 
was hoping they had not yet 
run dry, but was glad to note 
that my boy had slipped in at 
the farther door and left a tray 
of refreshments on the table. 
While I was wondering whether 
or not they had really finished, 
Guy gave a final pluck at the 
strings of his violin with the 
fingers of his bow hand, put it 
under his chin, and began to 
play. 

“From the first few notes 
the music jarred me.’ The 
Regiment Officer’s face was im- 
passive, and he filled his pipe 
slowly as he spoke. “It was 
strained,” he went on, “ and 
not in keeping with what had 
gone before. What was in Guy’s 
mind as he played, I don’t pretend 
to understand ; and no questions 
were asked afterwards. But the 
Italians seemed to interpret it 
at once, because the pianist 
turned his head to watch him 
intently, and the cousin did the 
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same thing. They were both 
taking their lead from the violinist 
and putting all their art into 
the accompaniment for him. 
How can I put it? Two strong 
personalities were sinking their 
individuality in support of the 
third; and however brilliant 
their technique, it was as 
nothing to the emphasis they 
succeeded in giving to his 
emotion. It was only a simple 
little tune that Guy was play- 
ing, but it was frustration 
and angry disappointment that 
came from the strings of his 
instrument; and little beads 
of sweat began to glisten on a 
forehead that had gone white. 
You know how some music can 
grate. Well, it grated, and I 
didn’t like it. This, I thought, 
was not the Guy I knew, and I 
wondered how he had managed, 
in his everyday life, to hide the 
pent-up bitterness that was 
seeping from his violin. It was 
upsetting, and had it gone on, 
I think I would have got up 
and put on the lights to stop it. 
But I was saved that. Gradu- 
ally, very gradually, the harsh- 
ness faded. The bitterness 
began to change and seemed to 
become unwilling resignation— 
resignation torn note by note 
from the ugly anger that still 
struggled to assert itself. As 
the music softened I realised 
it could, and must, have only 
one ending to it—it had to be 
forgiveness, if only for his own 
sake. I felt a new urge in the 
accompaniment to sustain this 
thought of mine, but in spite 
of the will of three of us Guy 
would not play forgiveness into 
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his tune. Instead, the violin 
faded to silence.”’ 

The Regiment Officer picked 
up his glass, drained it, and 
placed it carefully back on the 
mantelpiece behind him. Then 
he turned to us again. 

“T told you di Conti was a 
doctor of music.” He spoke 
slowly and thoughtfully. ‘‘ But 
I wonder sometimes whether 
he wasn’t a doctor of something 
more at that moment. Up till 
then he had been just a medium, 
echoing every emotion loose in 
the room ; but now his inspira- 
tion took control of the situation. 
He must have heard it all as 
I had, because he refused to 
accept an end to the music and 
went on to play an interlude all 
of his own. The improvisation 
was masterly. At first it was 
only a suggestion, an appeal ; 
but it gathered strength until, 
as it swung back to the mother 
melody, it gently but very firmly 
compelled the bow to the strings 
again, to complete the story 
they were unwilling to tell. 
Guy had no defence. Once 
more the violin took up the 
refrain, but this time it was 
true and sweet. Towards its 
end it became slow and soft, till, 
like a rebellious wave that has 
at last accepted the inevitable 
and spread itself over the 
smooth sand that has killed it, 
the melody ebbed into utter 
finality.”’ 

There was silence as another 
spill was lighted from the grate 
and held to the waiting pipe. 
The Regiment Officer stubbed out 
the blazing splinter in an ash-tray 
and started to speak again. 


“When I looked up,’ he 
said, ‘‘ the room felt empty and 
cold. The cousin was gazing 
out of the window, lost in 
thought, and di Conti was still 
wiping the piano keys with his 
handkerchief. But it was Guy 
at whom I had to look. Tears 
were running down his cheeks 
as he stared at the fiddle which 
he held by the fingerboard in 
his right hand—like a club. 
Only for a moment was he 
motionless. Running his left 
hand through his hair, he took 
a quick step forward, and, rais- 
ing the violin above his head, 
brought it down with bitter 
force against the wall. Crunch! 
—and the instrument burst to 
fragments with a whine of out- 
raged catgut. There he stood, 
jaw set hard, with the wreckage 
of the fiddle hanging from his 
outstretched hand. Then he 
just opened his fingers and let 
the thing fall to the floor.’’ 

The Regiment Officer shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘The Italians 
took no notice,’”’ he went on. 
“The cousin got up from his 
chair slowly and laid his ’cello 
in its case, while di Conti 
quietly closed the keyboard 
cover and swung round towards 
us on his stool. I took my cue 
from them, and, switching on a 
light, led the way to the tray 
of drinks in the far corner.” 

The tall man turned and 
picked up his empty glass 
absently, and I seized the oppor- 
tunity. ‘ D’you mind pressing 
the bell,” I said. ‘* We could 


do with some more beer. But 
go on.” 


“A controller was posted to 
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the district a day or two later,’’ 
he continued as he leant back to 

reach the bell, “‘ and I went on 

some well-earned leave. On my 

return I found a note from Guy 

telling me he had accepted a 

commission job at the other 

end of the province. We all 

missed him badly, but although 

di Conti often brought his 

cousin to the flat during the 
next few months, the matter of 
Guy and his violin was never 
mentioned.”’ 

“Then that was the end of 
your trio, I take it?’ queried 
the Specialist. 

** Not quite,” was the answer. 
“ Although I ran into Guy 
frequently, I knew it would 
never do to give him a direct 
invitation, otherwise the Ital- 
ians would have suggested it. 
But I found other means of 
bringing him back to play 
for us again. It was like this. 
There had undoubtedly been 
some looting during the insur- 
rection and a lot of stuff was 
being peddled round the towns. 
The depreciation of the mark 
was also forcing people to sell 
treasured possessions. We, as 
foreigners paid in sound curren- 
cies, were always regarded as a 
good market. 

“Well, one day,’ he went 
on, “our hall porter came 
upstairs to my office and 
announced that one of these 
peddlers was asking to see me. 
The interruption was annoying. 
To be accessible in that job 
meant inundation by trivial 
claims and complaints. The 
porter knew this and had in- 
structions to permit no entry 
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without appointment; but he 
was gifted with a modicum of 
sense. ‘If it had been clarinets 
again, Herr Fliegerhauptmann,’ 
he told me, remembering a 
previous occasion on which we 
had had words, ‘I would have 
thrown him out. But this time 
it’s fiddles, and as these are the 
first fiddles we’ve been offered, 
I thought you might want to 
see them.’ Now I don’t know 
a fiddle from another until I 
hear it played, but I had the 
expert, di Conti, in the office 
next to mine, so [ told the porter 
to ask how much the fellow 
wanted for the instruments and 
to bring them upstairs. 

‘¢ When the Italian had exam- 
ined the violins he asked me if 
I was interested. ‘I want a 
fiddle,’ I told him, ‘ but it must 
be a good one.’ Di Conti 
nodded. ‘If you really mean 
it,’ he answered, ‘then you 
should take this.’ And he 
handed me one of the two. 
‘It’s a very fine instrument,’ 
he added. ‘My cousin would 
like the other, I know, if you 
don’t want it.’ We agreed on 
prices, and as soon as the deal 
had been completed the porter 
was told to bring brown paper 
and cord to pack up the one I 
had bought. Di Conti was 
intrigued, and when the porter 
rang the police barracks for a 
trustworthy orderly, his curiosity 
got the better of him and he sat 
himself down to find out where 
it was going. I kept him guess- 
ing until the package had been 
labelled, and only then was he 
allowed to see that it was 
addressed to Guy. 









































“Not until the orderly had 
been sent off with his warrants 
and instructions did di Conti 
speak. ‘And I thought you a 
hard and insensitive race.’ he 
ejaculated. ‘D’you think de 
Viairot will appreciate it?’ I 
asked him. ‘ Wait and see,’ he 
answered, ‘it’s a lovely instru- 
ment.’ After that I felt that he 
could at last be asked the 
questions to which I had long 
wanted an answer. ‘ Tell me,’ 
I said, ‘what was the name 
of the tune that made de 
Viairot break his violin?’ 
‘Ah! That was very popular 
in Paris a year or two ago,’ he 
answered. ‘ Pretty little thing, 
isn’t it?’ And he hummed a 
couple of bars. ‘It went by 
the name of Prenez garde aux 
yeux bleus.’ I thanked the 
Italian, but remembering the 
photo in Guy’s room, I added: 
‘The whole incident becomes 
clearer. Perhaps you helped 
him to forgive the girl?’ Di 


Conti looked at me _ hard. 
‘Music takes no _ decisions, 
amico,’ he answered. ‘It can 


only express what is already 
there—when encouraged. But 
I see we are agreed on our con- 
clusions.’ And with that he 
returned to his own office. 

‘“* Guy arrived two days later,”’ 
the Regiment Officer continued. 
“T was at work in my office 
when pandemonium broke out 
downstairs. Doors slammed 
and there were shouts of 
laughter, followed by footsteps 
running upstairs. Then the 
double doors of my room burst 
apart and there stood Guy, 
fiddle in one hand, bow and 
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képi in the other. ‘ My friend,’ 
he bawled as I got up from my 
chair, and in two strides he 
had me in his arms and was 
kissing me on both cheeks, 
When he had done he stood 
back, and, tucking the violin 
under his chin, started to play 
a series of brilliant runs with 
his fingers dancing over the 
strings. Di Conti had come 
into the room to see what all 
the noise was about. As soon 
as he saw Guy, he picked up the 
telephone receiver to tell his 
cousin to come over at once 
with his ’cello. 

“Guy stayed with me for 
three days, and that evening, 
after the others had gone, we 
stayed up late and talked, as 
usual. He was gayer and as 
inconsequent as ever, but, in- 
stead of his home and Paris, he 
wanted to talk about his work. 
He seemed less home-sick and 
even spoke of papa Pierre with 
affection, and I think I began to 
like him more than I had ever 
done. Although the Italians 
and their music were discussed, 
he made no mention of the last 
time the trio had met, and, 
of course, I didn’t open the 
matter. 

‘*T was very sorry to see him 
off back to his own district. 
The commission was about to 
be wound up and it seemed 
unlikely that there would be 
any more musical evenings. 
And so it proved. The last 
few days were troublesome and 
kept us busy, and though I 
handed over my district to the 
Poles a fortnight before Guy 
relinquished his to the Germans 
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[ could not spend the last few 
days with him, as we had 
arranged. The order was to 
get out of the country at once, 
and that was that.”’ 

“Then you never saw him 
again ? ’’ the Specialist asked. 

Only once,’’ answered the 
Regiment Officer, “‘and then 
not to speak to.” 

“ What!’ I protested. ‘Not 
even to find out whether he’d 
married the girl? ”’ 

“Oh, I found that out all 
right. But there was no need 
to ask him in so many words.” 

‘‘Come, come; out with it.’’ 
The Specialist wiped his spec- 
tacles and replaced them on his 
nose. ‘ You saw the photo. 
Tell us he married the right 
one.”’ 

“Very well.’”’ The Regiment 
Officer pulled out his tobacco 
pouch once more. “ But you'll 
have to judge whether it was 
the right gir) or not. You see, 
it was nearly three years before 
I saw Guy again. After the 
commission, I found it very 
hard to settle down. All my 
friends had scattered and lost 
touch, and I let my work get 
me under. My trouble was 
probably loneliness. Can you 
wonder that I looked back with 
regret on service life, always 
anxious to recapture some of its 
excitement and companionship. 
Well, one day I ran into di 
Conti in town. He was there 
on some music - publishing 
business or other, and putting 
on prosperous weight. We had 
dinner together, but he was a 
sorry disappointment. He could 
think of nothing but money- 
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making. When I asked him if 
he remembered Guy’s tune, all 
he could tell me was that his 
firm had reprinted and sold so 
many copies of it in his own 
country, and that he wished 
someone would write another 
like it. But he was able to say 
that Guy was married, and gave 
me his address which I had 
mislaid long before. 

‘That meeting with di Conti 
made me want to see Guy more 
than ever. It would be grand, 
I thought, to meet a really 
kindred spirit again, and I felt 
instinctively that his wife would 
be one of us. We would re- 
capture a little of the old feel- 
ing, and I promised myself that 
when we got together, at least 
one band would have to play 
that tune of his. It could 
easily be arranged, because my 
business frequently took me to 
Madrid ; so I wrote to him and 
asked him to meet me on my 
next trip. 

‘* Paris is a city which always 
makes me feel a _ stranger,” 
the Regiment Officer went on. 
“Never had enough practice 
to speak French well, I suppose. 
But this time it would be 
different. I always stayed at a 
little hotel in the rue Boétie, 
partly because it was attached 
to a restaurant where the food 
was aS good aS any; and on 
this occasion I even discussed 
a dinner for three with the 
chef. I had asked Guy to call 
at six, and my impatience was 
such that I was waiting in the 
hotel lobby well before the 
hour. Punctually to the minute 
Guy appeared. But instead of 
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entering the hotel he walked 
past the front door. I jumped 
up, of course, thinking he had 
made a mistake, and ran after 
him. But what I saw through 
@ Side-window of the lobby made 
me halt and go no farther.”’ 

The Regiment Officer stopped 
there and became interested in 
the stem of his pipe, but the 
Specialist would brook no delay. 
* Come on, man,’’ he grumbled, 
‘‘let’s hear it, or we shall be 
here all night.” 

The Regiment Officer twisted 
the stem back into the bowl 
before he continued. ‘‘ Poor 
old Guy,” he sighed. ‘‘ There 
he was, at the corner, twenty 
yards down the street. No 
mistaking him. But, oh, what 
a change! He was dressed in 
civvies, black from head to 
heel, the don’t-care-a-damn set 
had gone from his chin, and 
his hat—Guy’s hat, mark you— 
was put dead square and level 
on his head. As for the look on 
his face! Resignation one 
could have understood, but it 
was acceptance of life—just dull 
acceptance — instead. By the 
admonitory finger being shaken 
in his face I could see he was 
taking his orders —from his 
wife.”’ 

‘‘ What was she like?’’ The 
Specialist was sitting up now 
and feeling for his spectacles. 

‘*T have been describing Guy 
to you, Doctor,’ answered the 
tall man, “and not his wife. 
She doesn’t matter. But ll 
tell you as much as I know. 
Guy wasn’t small, by any means, 





but she would have made two 
of him. And her eyes weren’t 


blue.’ He stopped for a 
moment, then he looked at 
the Specialist and added: 
“Well, Doctor, what would 
you have done?” 

The Specialist scratched his 
head. ‘I don’t know that I 
could have faced it,’’ he said. 

“Tm glad you said that,” 
the Regiment Officer answered, 
‘* because I’ve always felt a bit 
of a coward about the matter.’ 
He shrugged his shoulders again. 
“‘ Guy’s tune hadn’t lingered on. 
Our meeting would have been 
pitiful. A few half-hearted do- 
you-remembers followed by 
hollow pretence at conviviality, 
with poor old Guy wondering 
when he could get away and 
how to account for the drinks 
when he got home. Of course, 
he may have been right, but I 
wouldn’t know about that. No; 
it could not be done. I turned 
tail and ran to the back entrance 
of the hotel, dragging the porter 
with me. There I told him to 
say that I had been taken ill, 
or left suddenly—anything he 
liked, but to do it gracefully. 
Then I put on my hat and 
slunk out, and at eight next 
morning I caught the Irun 
express.”’ 

He knocked out his pipe and 
put it in his pocket. 

‘““No, Doctor,’ he added 
slowly, ‘“‘I’m not certain that 
I agree with your views on the 
plugging of modern tunes. Per- 
haps it’s the safe method. It 
kills them dead—very quickly.” 
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COMMENT. 


THE expectation of a Gen- 
eral Election was immensely 
strengthened by the debate on 
devaluation at the end of Sep- 
tember. When Mr Churchill 
demanded a new Parliament, 
he discovered a solitary point 
of agreement between Mr 
Aneurin Bevan and _ himself. 
What more, people asked, could 
the present Parliament per- 
form. The Government’s legis- 
lative programme had _ been 
completed and to that extent 
it had exhausted its mandate. 
All that remained to be done 
was the formal and mechanical 
passage of two important meas- 
ures—the Steel Bill and the 
Parliament Bill. These had 
already been fully debated, and, 
but for the persisting opposition 
of the House of Lords, would 
now be law. If the Election 
were postponed until May, 
people argued, Parliament 
would present the unedifying 
spectacle of the legislators of 
the nation solemnly marking 
time during seven critical 
months. 

But other and tactical con- 
siderations complicated a fairly 
simple decision. The Govern- 
ment had to try to assess from 
the purely Party standpoint 
the advantages of a quick elec- 
tion. Was the Socialist machine 
ready ? Were the Tories by any 
chance a little readier? Then, 
again, what would be the effect 
of devaluation upon the situa- 
tion? It was a volte-face. On 


the morning of Sunday, 18th 
September, Mr R. H. 8S. Cross- 
man, the member for East 
Coventry, wrote an article in 
a Sunday newspaper in which 
he declared that ‘“‘ devaluation 
would increase the price we pay 
for our foodstuffs and raw 
materials from across’ tbe 
Atlantic and so create unem- 
ployment and force up the cost 
of living.” Therefore, and quite 
rightly in Mr Crossman’s opinion, 
Sir Stafford Cripps had said 
‘No’ to the proposal. But that 
very evening Sir Stafford Cripps 
said ‘Yes.’ It was a little 
awkward, but next Sunday, 
after an impressive display 
of intellectual acrobatics, Mr 
Crossman was back once more, 
breathless but still pontificat- 
ing, on the party line. Of 
course devaluation would not 
necessarily create unemploy- 
ment or force up the cost of 
living. What an idea! But 
somersaults of this kind, however 
remarkable in their virtuosity, 
do not help to win elections. 
The point about a party line 
is that it should not move about 
too much. It should be formed 
of some good durable material 
and not of quicksilver; and a 
man should be protected against 
the experience of being on 
Sunday morning a loyal sup- 
porter and by nightfall under 
suspicion of being a deviationist. 
Therefore the Party managers 
were in the necessity of discover- 
ing how far the rank and file of 
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the Socialist Party had imitated 
Mr Crossman’s gymnastics. If 
in November they were still 
repeating what Sir Stafford 
Cripps had said in July, the 
prospect was not so good. 

On the other hand, there was 
always the possibility that the 
Chancellor’s rosy prognostica- 
tions about the resuits of 
devaluation might not be ful- 
filled. By March or April prices 
might have gone up and employ- 
ment might have gone down. 
Again the prospect would not 
be so good. Finally, there were 
those Babes in the Wood, the 
Steel Bill and the Parliament 
Bill. Were these now to be 


abandoned by their unnatural 
parents and allowed to perish 
so far as the present Parliament 
is concerned ? 

But if the decision was only 
reached after a balancing of 


arguments, Mr Aneurin Bevan’s 
ideas were clear from the start. 
He seems to have wanted the 
Government to go to the country 
aS soon as possible with an 
appeal to save the Welfare 
State and full employment. On 
such a battleground he believed 
the Socialists would win; and 
he may have been right. He 
was certainly right in disliking 
@ postponement; for the com- 
ing months might show that 
even under a Socialist Govern- 
ment unemployment may rise 
and the social services be im- 
perilled. From the point of 
view of organisation the Party 
might not be ready for the 
fight, but from every other 
point of view it would be 
readier for it in November than 
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it was likely to be six months 
later. 

However, on 13th October 
the coin was tossed and Mr 
Bevan lost. The Election is to 
be next year, though whether 
the chosen date is to be March 
or May is not yet disclosed. 
The decision was good or bad, 
in accordance with what 
happens next. It was good, if 
it is to be followed by those 
vigorous measures of retrench- 
ment and economic readjust- 
ment which are the promised 
sequel to devaluation. It was 
bad, if the months ahead are to 
be frittered away in sterile ex- 
pedients, window-dressing, and 
party manceuvres. 

On this point the economies 
announced by the Prime 
Minister on 24th October gave 
little reassurance. The country 
was keyed up to expect a 
second Sir Eric Geddes: all 
it got was the sight of a 
little man with a little axe. 
When people are in the mood 
to make sacrifices, it is poor 
psychology to fob them off 
with a few comparatively minor 
penalties and a good lecture. 
Having been caught once, they 
will not easily be caught 
again; and if in three or 
four months’ time Sir Stafford 
reappears with another hard 
luck story, the response will not 
be so ready. 

Apart from this failure to 
take the nation’s temper, two 
general criticisms were at once 
in evidence. The first, of 
course, was that if these econ- 
omies are possible now, many 
of them would have been just 
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as possible long ago. The 
promised retrenchment in some 
of the administrative depart- 
ments is itself a proof of past 
extravagance. 

The other criticism is on the 
policy of exhortation unaccom- 
panied by incentive. The 
Government is always telling 
people to work harder and to 
save more, but is giving them 
little if any inducement to do 
so. The ordinary shareholder 
is discouraged by the freezing 
of his dividends. The man in 
a black coat is warned to expect 
no rise in his emoluments. The 
worker himself is adjured not 
to seek any increase in his wage. 
From everybody more is ex- 
pected and to nobody is any- 
thing given. So, human nature 
being what it is, the Govern- 
ment’s appeals are likely to fall 
on unheeding ears. 

The truth is that the econ- 
omies are about as serviceable 
in our present plight as is a 
piece of sticking-plaster applied 
to a gaping wound. They may 
stave off the eventual crisis for 
a few weeks and so save a little 
time; but others, besides the 
official Opposition, are asking, 
‘Time for what? ”’ 


The establishment of an East 
German State, sponsored by 
Soviet Russia, was an anti- 
climax. The Russians were in 
® dilemma. They had allowed 
the initiative in Germany to pass 
to the West. The blockade had 
failed and a new German State, 
despite the protests of Moscow, 
had been set up. Obviously for 
the time—and perhaps for a 
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very long time—there was no 
prospect of a government for 
the whole Reich. What, then, 
were the Russians to do? 
Clearly they could not afford 
to allow the government at 
Bonn to remain without a rival. 
It was at least a German govern- 
ment, and as such was bound to 
provoke comparisons with the 
military administration in the 
East. Yet the rival who has 
now appeared is the merest 
dummy, a thing of straw 
hurriedly shaken together into 
the semblance of a government. 
There is to be no election at 
present, not even the mockery 
of an election favoured by Com- 
munists. The referendum in 
the spring was a warning that 
could not be disregarded. If, 
in spite of meticulous organisa- 
tion, a quarter of the electorate 
was then ready to vote against 
the Communists on a carefully 
phrased issue, what would 
happen in an election, just 
when the Socialist Unity Party 
was in the throes of an anti- 
Titoist purge? The risk was 
deemed too great, and so the 
new Government is to dispense 
with the tiresome bourgeois 
formality of consulting the 
people’s will. 

What is to happen next? 
Prophecy, a8 usual, is rash, but 
a distinct possibility is a renewal 
of the proposal that, since 
Germany is now under govern- 
ments of its own, all occupying 
forces should be withdrawn from 
German soil. The idea would 
gain a lot of support from 
patriotic but unthinking Ger- 
mans, no foreign occupation 
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having ever been popular any- 
where. The Western Powers 
would certainly be embarrassed. 
If the proposal were accepted, 
the Russians would re-cross the 
Vistula and the Americans 
would re-cross the Atlantic. 
The Russians could be back 
in Germany in a few hours, 
whereas the Americans, _ if 
they returned at all, would 
take several weeks. But the 
physical intervention of the 
Russians might not be necessary. 
Eastern Germany will be a 
police state, under the strict 
control of the Communist Party 
and supported—if the current 
stories are correct---by a for- 
midable armed force, led by 
former officers of the German 
Army. With the British and 
Americans gone, Bonn could 
offer no effective resistance to 
a putsch from the East, and 
therefore for the present, and 
in the interests of the German 
people themselves, the armies 
of occupation must remain. 


Any Prime Minister of France 
who can balance himself on his 
tight-rope for more than a year 
is doing well. When M. Queuille 
took office, no one foretold for 
him a long reign. In the first 
place, there seemed no particular 
reason why he should succeed 
where his predecessors had failed. 
In the second place, as a Radical 
he could command the personal 
allegiance of neither of the larger 
parties in his coalition. His 
position, in fact, was a little like 
that of the Dormouse at the 
March Hare’s tea-party. His 
larger companions might toler- 





ate him for a time, but were 
quite likely to end by putting 
him in the teapot. This, more 
or less, is what ultimately 
happened to poor M. Queuille, 
the final operation being exped- 
ited by Sir Stafford Cripps and 
devaluation. Between M. Daniel 
Mayer, the Socialist Minister of 
Labour, who wanted to pay a 
substantial bonus to certain 
categories of workers as a 
prelude to a general advance 
in wages, and M. Petsche, the 
Minister of Finance, whose 
policy would thereby have been 
shattered, M. Queuille was in a 
quandary. The Cabinet began 
to disintegrate, and the Prime 
Minister, with some difficulty, 
persuaded the President of the 
Republic to accept his resig- 
nation. Enough was enough, 
and it was surely someone else’s 
turn to try his hand at the 
thankless task of governing 
France. 

So President Auriol had to 
rise prematurely from his bed 
of convalescence and hunt round 
for a new government, knowing 
all the time that, if he succeeded, 
the mixture would be very much 
the same as before. French 
politics are always a puzzle to 
the Briton; and perhaps the 
most mystifying part of the 
present situation is the relation- 
ship between the M.R.P. and 
the Socialists. Little love is 
lost between them, but neither 
can afford to join a government 
if the other is in opposition. 
Both must be in or both must 
be out. Otherwise the one who 
was out would enjoy all the 
tactical advantages of opposi- 
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tion and the one who was in 
would suffer all the tactical 
handicaps of office. So, in 
spite of themselves, they are 
bedfellows. But when the Com- 
munists, who have 182 mem- 
bers and are at present bound 
to be in opposition, are counted 
off, the M.R.P. and the Social- 
ists, who between them muster 
242 members, make up more 
than half the Assembly of 600. 
Therefore they must be the 
government, with the smaller 


Radical Party as a_ bridge 
between them. 
There was, of course, the 


alternative of a General Elec- 
tion, which, however, is only 
possible when two successive 
votes of No Confidence have 
been carried against two suc- 
cessive administrations. And no 
especial anxiety for an Election 
was shown by anybody, except 
by the followers of General de 
Gaulle, who have nothing to 
lose by it. It is true that the 
Radicals have strengthened their 
position during the premiership 
of M. Queuille. He quelled the 
formidable strikes which broke 
out during his first months of 
office; and if he did not alto- 
gether arrest the inflationary 
movement, at least he slowed 
down its march. But while the 
Radicals have improved their 
standing, they feel that eco- 
nomic recovery should go further 
before they are ready to face 
the electors. The Socialists are 
conscious of rising unrest among 
their supporters in the Trade 
Unions, the Communists of a 
general retreat in their fortunes, 
and the M.R.P. of General de 
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Gaulle and his Movement, which 
is not so threatening as it 
seemed to be a year ago, but is 
bound to take most of its votes 
from the M.R.P. 

At any rate, apparently by 
general consent, this solution of 
an Election was rejected for 
the moment, aud M. Moch took 
his turn at cabinet-making. He 
is an experienced politician and 
would hardly have undertaken 
the job unless he had had some 
hope of success. But his open- 
ing speech made it fairly plain 
that the change was to be one 
of personality rather than of 
policy; and the Assembly, 
betraying some doubt whether 
they thought the change was 
for the better, gave him a mixed 
reception. M. Moch’s own 
Socialists dutifully followed his 
lead, but the voting showed 
that the other parties were 
tepid towards him, while the 
Communists, for some reason 
that is probably entirely to his 
credit, seem to have a particular 
dislike for him. M. Moch was 
hoping to solve the dispute 
between M. Mayer and M. 
Petsche by giving the lower 
paid workers a bonus; but, as 
M. Reynaud pointed out at 
once, what would happen when 


the bonus had been spent? 
Possibly France would then 
demand yet another Prime 
Minister. 


M. Moch got his majority, but 
could not make his ministry. 
So he retired from the stage and 
M. René Mayer (not to be cor - 
fused with Daniel) took his 
place. But after a hopeful 
start M. Mayer also disappeared. 
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Two or three other gentlemen 
then came forward rather half- 
heartedly, had a perfunctory 
look at the situation, and with- 
drew. M. Bidault — probably 
only M. Bidault — remained ; 
and aiter some days of anxious 
struggle he was able to report 
his success. The foreign observer 
gets the impression that this is 
what was intended all along 
by those hidden forces which 
still control French politics. 
The crisis has ended for the 
moment. The cards have been 
reshuffled, but they are much 
the same cards as before. 

A Briton may be pardoned 
for observing that, ever since 
the time of the Abbe Siéyes, 
the French have shown an 
extraordinary ingenuity in pro- 
ducing constitutions which look 
delightful on paper, but turn 
out very badly in practice. 
They made themselves a new 
constitution, but so far this 
latest venture has had no better 
fortune than had its predeces- 
sors. There is, in short, con- 
siderable substance in General 
de Gaulle’s criticisms. The 
trouble is that the French people 
can hardly accept the criticisms 
without accepting the General ; 
and before the prospect of a new 
Boulangerism, at present and 
not without justification, they 
recoil. 


Mr Christopher Hollis, M.P., 
has recorded a conversation he 
overheard recently between two 
men who were working on a 
telephone wire. 

“Tf you ask me,” said the 
first, ‘‘ this country’s finished.” 
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“If you ask me,” replied the 
other, ‘‘ the whole bloody world’s 
finished.” 

This, vz something like it, was 
the reaction of a good many 
people to the news that the 
Russians had at last  pro- 
duced an Atomic Bomb. There 
had been rumours before, but 
here was certainty. President 
Truman once expressed the 
opinion that the world would 
have until 1952 to get its atomic 
affairs straight, but the Russians 
have anticipated him by more 
than two years. 

We may draw such consola- 
tion as is possible when we 
remember that in the research 
and development of this detest- 
able weapon they are still far 
behind the United States. It 
is also just possible that the 
Russian achievement may turn 
out to be not the unrelieved 
catastrophe which might be 
expected. For four years the 
phantom of Atomic War has 
hovered over every international 
discussion. It will not be exor- 
cised now, but there can be no 
doubt that the idea of a fear- 
ful weapon which America had 
and Russia had not was badly 
on the Russian nerves. It 
became a kind of neurosis. It 
made the Russians not more 
amenable, but more truculent— 
truculent, we may guess, very 
largely because they were fright- 
ened. So they walked whistling 
arrogantly through the church- 
yard, trying to tell the world 
and their own people that they 
were not in the least alarmed. 

Paradoxical as the thought 
may be, possession of the 
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Atomic Bomb may make nego- 
tiations with the Russians not 
harder, but easier. There is a 
worll of difference between 
having and not having the 
Bomb, whereas no one can 
accurately assess the compara- 
tive points of development 
reached by American and 
Russian research. The first 
difference is plain, the second 
is problematic. At least the 
Russians will tell themselves 
that in future they can meet 
the Western Powers on approxi- 
mately level terms. The West- 
ern Powers should lose no time 
in extracting what profit they 
can from this new situation. 


The Hungarian trials were an 
interesting symptom of what 
is happening behind the Iron 
Curtain. The proceedings them- 
selves call for little comment. 
Someone once remarked that 
these Communist trials follow 
closely the lines of a medixval 
morality play, whose chief 
purpose was to strengthen the 
faith of the believer by showing 
the wickedness and final defeat 
of the devil and all his band. 
So in the trial wickedness—that 
is “* Fascist ” wickedness—must 
be exposed and virtue—that is 
Marxist virtue—must triumph ; 
and the curtain must fall on 
this satisfying dénowement. And 
there must be no nonsense 
about it, none of that silly 
bourgeois business of a defend- 
ant pretending he is innocent of 
the offences with which he is 
charged. 

The Court had no choice, 
because there was (and could 
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be) no witness for the defence, 
not a pin to prick those swollen 
balloons of fantasy. But the 
people of Hungary are not fools ; 
and they are unlikely te swallow 
uncritically the fairy stories 
they have been offered. Is it 
really credible that Laszlo Rajk, 
a veteran of the Spanish Civil 
War, a redoubtable figure in 
the Hungarian Resistance move- 
ment, a Communist of the Com- 
munists, should all the time 
have been an informer, a police 
spy, and a traitor to his cause? 
Is it likely that the Communist 
Party, whose security system is 
so careful and stringent, would 
ever have allowed a man of that 
kidney to occupy the key post 
of Minister of the Interior? 
Such a tale might conceivably 
be foisted successfully on a 
generation which had _ been 
doped with propaganda from 
the cradle ; but in Hungary the 
régime is still young and people 
retain the awkward critical 
habits of the bourgeoisie. 

The truth is that while Rajk 
and his fellows were the nominal 
defendants, the real man in the 
dock was Marshal Tito. The 
verdicts and sentences were 
against him rather than against 
the prisoners. Even more, they 
were intended as a stern warning 
to any possible imitators in other 
countries. The successful revolt 
of Tito is something Moscow 
cannot and must not stomach, 
because it exposes a grave weak- 
ness in the Communist bloc. In 
every country involved there are 
leaders who, while remaining 
Communists, resent and reject 
the domination of Soviet Russia. 
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If Tito is allowed to slip through 
the Curtain without punish- 
ment, others will soon follow 
him. Nationalism is still a 
mighty force in Eastern Europe. 
Revolt is infectious. The 
danger will last so long as Tito 
lasts; but at least the disease 
must not be allowed to spread. 
Rajk’s real crime, therefore, was 
not that he was a traitor to 
Communism, but that he showed 
occasional signs of an incon- 
venient independence of Moscow ; 
and the recent purge in Czecho- 
slovakia, like the trials in 
Hungary, is a sign that Moscow 
is taking the situation very 
seriously. 

It may be observed that a 
revolt of this kind, either actual 
or incipient, is something with 
which Communists will always 
have to reckon. The farther 
@ man gets from Moscow, with 
all its machinery of intellectual 
tyranny, the less subservient he 
is likely to become. Nor is 
nationalism the only trouble. 
In remoter lands the Communist 
Party has an unfortunate way 
of developing fissiparous tenden- 
cies. In Ceylon, for example, 
there are at the moment no 
fewer than three Communist 
Parties, two of which are 
Trotskyite, and both stronger 
numerically than the Stalinite 
Party. Whether these divisions 
come from the shade of Trotsky 
or the substance of Tito or just 
from the contaminations of 
capitalism, they are most dis- 
turbing to those who are respon- 
sible for drawing the party line. 
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Tito is the first satellite to creep 
under the Iron Curtain; but 
in the future he may have 
company. 


Readers of ‘ Maga’ will 
scarcely require an introduction 
to ‘The Valley of the Shadow,’! 
portions of which they have 
already had an opportunity of 
reading. The book fulfils the 
promise of those early extracts. 
It is remarkable for a number 
of reasons, not least that it was 
most unusual for any man who 
once fell into the hands of the 
Gestapo to live and tell his tale. 
Mr de Wet was—by his own 
admission—a spy for France; 
not because he loved money but 
because he loved France. His 
book begins with a description 
of how “when the Germans 
marched into Prague, I burnt 
my journal page by page in the 
big porcelain stove.” But it 
was in vain. A few months 
later the Gestapo caught him 
in Vienna. They knew just 
enough about him to wish they 
knew more. They practised all 
the tricks of their ghastly trade. 
They beat and tortured him. 
They caught his wife, and she 
hanged herself in prison. They 
beat and tortured him again. 
He tried and failed to commit 
suicide. Then he _ actually 
escaped and was free for some 
days, hiding in the sewers of 
Vienna. But by a cruel mis- 
chance he was caught before 
he could carry out his crazy 
plan of swimming down the 
Danube into Hungary. He was 
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moved from prison to prison, 
ending up in Germany. There 
he was formally tried, found 
guilty, and condemned. So he 
stayed, @ prisoner under 
sentence of death, for more 
than four years, until the end 
of the war brought him his 


release. Why was the sentence 
never carried out? That 
mystery remains. Mr de Wet 


seems to have made no attempt 
to deny his offence, and for 
much less many @ man in Nazi 
Germany, and indeed elsewhere, 
has gone to his death. Did the 
Germans continue to hope they 
would get some information out 
of him? Did they really believe 
he was @ madman, because once 
he turned upon and assaulted 
one of his tormentors? Or was 
his escape simply an unaccount- 
able failure in a usually perfect 
machine? We are not told. 
That he should have kept his 
courage and his sanity through 
all the suspense and horror of 
his long captivity is another 
wonder. 

But the interest of this 
remarkable book is not only, 
or perhaps chiefly, in the thrill 
and terror of the story unfolded. 
Mr de Wet gives a description 
of the prisoner’s life as faithful 
and intimate as has ever 
appeared. He supported, as 
best he might, the evil treat- 
ment he had from his jailers, 
but found almost unbearable 
the snores and bad _ table 
manners of a fellow-prisoner. 
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There is a ring of truth in that 
admission, as there is in his 
accounts of how he tamed 
pigeons and even flies, tried to 
keep up his self-esteem by tying 
a piece of black ribbon to his 
coat every evening—the symbol 
of dressing for dinner — and 
celebrated Christmas Day in 
Moabit Prison on half a bottle 
of hair lotion. 

Two reasons commend this 
book, apart from its interest. 
The first is that we are begin- 
ning to forget what a foul 
business Nazi Germany was. 
Most of us never saw Dachau 
and its like at their ghastly 
climax. ‘The Valley of the 
Shadow’ is a faithful picture 
of something which was utterly 
destroyed in 1945, but which, 
unless we are vigilant and strong, 
may one day return to torture 
the human race. The other 
reason is perhaps even more 
important. Mr de Wet is no 
tough, insensitive subject. If 
he was he could not have 
written this book and probably 
would never have survived his 
experiences. What he is really 
recording—without, of course, 
putting the matter in so many 
words—is the triumph of the 
human spirit over the appar- 
ently unendurable. The book 
may leave the reader sickened 
by the beastliness of totalitarian 
man: it will also leave him 
comforted by the assurance that 
a man who was born and has 
lived free can be unconquerable. 
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Anaesthesia 


The anaesthetic properties of ether were discovered by Michael Faraday in 
1818. Nineteen years before that, another British chemist, Humphry Davy, 
anaesthetized himself with nitrous oxide, or ‘‘ laughing gas,’’ which has 
since become so important in dental surgery. Then in 1847 chloroform was 
introduced by James Young Simpson, an Edinburgh physician. 

Though ether and chloroform are still used in surgery, the quest for improved 
anaesthetics has continued to this day ; chemical research has produced even 
safer and more efficient materials. Procaine, a synthetic local anaesthetic 
widely used in dentistry, has developed from a study of the chemical structure 
of a natural substance, cocaine. Other milestones in anaesthesia have been the 
introduction of ethyl chloride, cyclopropane, vinyl ether, trichloroethylene, 
and also other anaesthetics which are administered not by inhalation but by 
injection into the veins or the spine. The achievements of British chemistry 
in the field of anaesthesia are two-fold. Firstly, its research has contributed 
greatly to the range of anaesthetics available to-day. Secondly, the British 
chemical industry is now producing these anaesthetics to the high standards 
of purity essential in the field of medicine. 























